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TOGETHER WITH 








SO MUCH OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY AS ARE NECESSARY TO 
THE CORRECT TEACHING OF THE SUBJECT. 





By EZRA M. HUNT, A.M., M.D., Sc.D. 


TENTH PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, SECRETARY OF THE 
, STATE BOARD OF HEALTH OF NEW JERSEY, AND INSTRUCTOR IN HYGIENE 
IN THE NEW JERSEY STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Leading Science Text-Books, 


By Tuomas R. BAKkeEr, Pu.D., 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 








Elements of Natural Philosophy. Introduction. . $1.00 
A Short Course in Chemistry. P ‘ ; ; -60 
Key to Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 732i:  .60 





These volumes present the leading facts and principles of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, including the results of the most recent scientific study and investiga- 
tion, in a clear, concise and logical manner, and may therefore serve either for class 
instruction or for private students. By means of a large number of experiments 
given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate a subject, and 
is made familiar with the ExperimenTAL Puan. The Key contains answers to the 
Questions and Problems in Baker’s Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, suggestions 
concerning experiments, and much additional matter has been inserted. It will be 


found valuable not only to those who use the author’s works, but is adapted to gen- 
eral use. 
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If you are contemplating changes, or are looking for NEW BOOKS more “ up with the times” than those you now use, and 
books that have the LATEST WORK and METHODS for any and all grades, don’t 
fail to write us or send for Catalogue. 























JAMES A. EDWARDS, Gen’l Western Agent 87 Franklin Street 7483 Broad 
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REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 8. The best should always be used in schools. 

4. Are of American manufacture. 9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 


5. They are durable and easy-writing. 10. Every pen is warranted. 


Another Reduction in Prices. 


The Publishers beg leave to announce that they have reduced the prices of “Harper's New Graded Copy Books,” so that 
they are now much lower than those of any other series in the market. 


Harper’s New Graded Copy Books. 


By H. W. SHA YLOR. 


‘ LEGIBILITY is the first essential to good writing. The style chosen and used exclusively is that of the plain, 
simple, standard letters, well executed, but free from any incumbrance whatever in the way of unnecessary or flourished lines.” 

















TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


67 cents per dozen.) Samples will be sent free to 


Primary Course, 7 Nos., - ° > a ° ame, 
Grammar “ 8 Nos., - ~ - - - - “ea F 6 66 any teacher who is using un- 
Tracing ‘“ 2 Nos., - ~ - - 60 « «o « satisfactory Copy Books. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - Franklin Square, New York. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0,, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 

Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 








JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ge MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 44 


Catalogue on application. 
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SOLAR CAMERA © 





ceca eae 92a Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Makers and Importers © 
| d W (nee K ( PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
A & § Mention Journal.) And Laboratory Supplies. 





| ‘Liver Complaint 


Is more surely and speedily cured by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, than by any 





A. H. ANDREWS & CO.. Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Manufacturers a 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 


AND 
“PARAGON” 
School Desks. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, | 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 

















Broadwery, New Vork, 


Gti Washington St., neh’ A H, ANDREWS X CO. 





the United States of 
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| gad ERASERS, 
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GEOMETRIVAL 
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|Largest Manufacturers in 


BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLES* CRAYONS, 


| BLOCKS, etc. 
proved School Apparatus 
Send for descriptive circulars 


StS Arch @., Philadelphia 
193 Wabash Ave., Uthicage. 





CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


J.é& H BERGE 


NEW YORK. 


191 Greenwich 8+. 
and 95 John St., 





PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
ue of Physical Inetruments for High Schools and Co 


Catai 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 


Catalogue of Telescopes. 
Catalogue of Anatomical Medeis. 


CATALOGUES 
OF 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


538 Arch &., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 


PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


prejudice. 


sON & Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 





One Lady Agent 


ntleman wanted,in each town in U. 8. to canvass 
for a beautifully illustrated family magazine, now in 
its 12th year; $150 a year with splendid p-emiums 
An experienced canvasser can 
a week. Any smart man or 
For sample copies and Agents’ 


to every subscriber. 
earn from $30 to - 
woman can do well. 
Circular, address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Boston, Mass. 


in every town for ** MeClellan’s 

Own Story,” revealing the secret 

history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 

ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 

fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 

1 vol.. ny | illustrated. W. H. THomp- 
t 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED (for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last end crowning life work, brim ful of thrilling inter. 
est. humor end Bright, pure. and good, ful! of 
a and tears.” it eclls af sighitc al. To it is added 
ife and Death of Mr. Go oy Mev, Gr Ban At 
T. 1000 Agents Wanted,— and Women. $100 
$2003. month made. 0 stance no hindrance a6 %6 
e Ertra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
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FOR EKLEMNENTABY INSTRUCTION 


IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 





Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Sprinefield, Mass. 








A ROYAL GIFT. 


Every sending us 25cts. 
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4.0!4 Pate 4nd willwear well. The Stone with which it 
issetisy clear, brill ant and oun This Ring is of 
such vala at an pe ng it will be the e.vy of 
all ber triends as it is to all appearances @ very valuable 
article. Send astip of poner the sizeof the Ring you wish. 
The ILLUSTRATED « OMPANION is 2 mammoth 
G4ic iumn 16 page paper finely illustrated by fullpage 
engravings of artistic merit and coutains Swries, Sketche 
P , Anecd. tes, Wit and Humor, and in fact all tha 
pied ake up 8 complete family publication. Wherever 
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M 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
ROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, fur Bulletins and information. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 








Work 


ped Outfit worth $5 and 
. O. VICKERY, Augusta, 


~* 


FOR ALL. a week and expenses 
$30 iculase: free 


You can now grasp a fortune, 
A new guide to» rupid wealth 
with 340 tine engravings, sent 







Free to any person. Thisisa 
chance of u lifetime, so writeat 
once to J. LYNN & CO.,, 


‘ t 
769 Brondwny, New York. 








| Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida? 


‘If so, yon can go via the Monon Route, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth 
i ville, Blount Sprin 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Beat. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQ@., 


Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 


Joun A. BovuKr. Manager, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION. 


ave @ positive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thonsands of cases of the worst kind and oflongs anding 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O, aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 161 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


—<— -_——— _-_ -- 





ali 


are possessed by the 
ern connections. 


Cave. Nash- 
, Birmingham, Montgomery. 
| Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same money that 
will take you through the dreary. uninhabited Missis- 
piswamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
ne to the South, enjeying half the advantages that 
ONON RouTE and its South- 


our mind 


other remedy. **I was a great sufferer 
from liver troubles, and never found any- 
thing that gave me permanent relief until 
I began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, about 
two years ago. A few bottles of this med- 
icine produced a radical cure.— Wm. E. 
Baker, 155 W. Brookline st., Boston, Mass. 


A Remarkable Cure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of as 
bad a case of Abscess of the Liver as any 
human being could be afflicted with and 
live. I was confined to the house for two 
years, and, for the last three months of 
that time, was unable to leave my bed. 
Four physicians treated me without giv- 
ing relief, and, in fact, nothing helped me, 
until I tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After 
using a quarter of a bottle of this medi- 
cine I begun to feel better, and every 
additional dose seemed to bring new 
health and strength. I used three bottles, 
and am now able to attend to my business. 
I walk to town —one mile distant —and 
return, without difficulty. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla has accomplished all this for me. 
—W. 8. Miner, Carson City, Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Gyr & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








THIRD EDITION. 

An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 
colored engravings, 112 
pages. 

rice 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 





NOW READY. 


CHOICE HUMOR 
FOR READING AND RECITATION. 


Adapted for Use in Public and Private. The 
Latest and Best Book of Humor published. 


The selections are chosen with the greatest care, 
avoiding the coarse on the one hand aud the in- 
sipid on the other. Choice bits of Humor from 
the a Hawkeye, Detroit Free Press. Max 
Adeler,and Mark Twain are interwoven with the 
best recent Humor from Harper's Weekly, The 
Century, and many oth er sources. 

Contains 85 pieces; printed on good paper, and 
handsomely bound. Sold everywhere or mailed 
upon receipt of price. Paper binding, 80 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 

The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 


Publication Dep::rtment, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Cuas. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 





FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- 


RAPHY should be examined by every 


Teacher in the Public Schools. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


NO BONES TO BREAK, 
LATEST STYLE. 
Ladies who have not been 
fitted with this Corset do not 


realize the advantages it has 
over any other Corset. 


There are other Corsets 
without bones, but none so 
shaped as to fit the form 
like the Comrort Corset. 

It has a variety of shoul- 
der sizes for each waist size, 
so as to meet the require- 
ments of a tapering waist, as 
well as of a straight form. 

The principle of following 
the form from a given waist- 
measure is peculiar to this 
Corset, and is one of the 
things SECURED BY PATENT. 
No ether Corset has more 
than one size at the top for 
any-one waist size, conse- 
forms cannot be so well fitted 





i 1 
quently the variety of 
with any other Corset. 


When you decide to go South, make up 
to travel over the line that passes through the hest 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is age eg iponry the MoNoN RovuTE, in connec- 
tion with the Louisvilleand Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati, Southern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Palace Coa hes, double daily trains. The best to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, des riptive books, passpaiets, 
etc., address E. O. McCormick, Gen’l Northern 
Pass’r Agt. Monon Route, % Clark St., Chicago, or 
Wm. 8. BALDWIN, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 183 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 
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made into beautiful Scart- 
Bes, post 
ENVER, COLO. 
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nets, Agate Novelties, Indian Relics, etc. de Supplied. 


i, Mountains, 
y introduce, price only 
Asares, B. H. TaAMMEN, Mineralogist, 
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Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bellis for Schools, Churches, ete, 
Estab- 


WEST TROY, N.Y. | ished 126, 


Descriptions and prices on application. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNUHY 


bells of Pure Copper and Tin fur Churches 





It has all the style and taste of any French Cor- 
set, and yet combines ease and Comfort with ele- 
gance and shape. 


The same principle applies to our 
MISSES’ COMFORT CORSETS 
and CHILDS? WAISTS. 
Manufactured and for sale by BOSTON COM.- 
FORT CORSET CO., Boston, Mass. 
4&3” Send for Descriptive Circular 


showing prices and styles, with directions for meas- 
Brement, qume Bue pare. Also for ole oe 

Zz s Houses out e 
AGENTS WANTED. 5 





Send six cents for tage, and 
A PR IZE receive free a costly | os of goods 
@ which will help all, of either sex, 


to more money right awa 
world. 
Terms mailed free. True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


than anything else in this 
Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 





K S' |" K PIANOS, 


ORGANS, 
Decker Bros. Pianos, 














‘Schools, Fire Farms, eto. FULL 
WARRARTED. "1 sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & , Cinolancti, O 





159 Traemonz Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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Terms “for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): 82.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (montbly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For One Year, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER............+++++ 83.00 
JOURNAL OP EDUCATION and EDUCATION........scccsceseescecceecses 
AMERICAN TEACHER and EDUCATION... .......+0000-+ Docsdccocesecese 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 








[Written for the JoURNAL.] 
THANKSGIVING. 


BY PROF, W. WHITMAN BAILEY. 





Thanks for the crimson apples, 
Thanks for the golden grain, 
For summer’s pleasant sunshine, 
For April’s genial rain! 

Give thanks for all the flowers 
That God in beauty sends, 

But most of all show gratitude 
For kind and generous friends! 


What matter if the forest tree 
No longer wears the leaf! 
Our kindly mother Nature 
Bat tries our unbelief, 
And she herself in thank fulness 
Now seeks a brief repose, 
And smiles upon us lovingly 
From out her robe of snows. 


Thanks for the nation’s liberty, 
Thanks for our wealth’s increase, 
For faith, for hope, for charity, 
And, most of all, for peace! 
Blow, winds, our glad Thanksgiving, 
Ye ocean billows roar, 
And swell the hymn of gratitude 
To God forevermore! 








PUBLIC OPINION. 





Let us teachers see to it that the schoolroom be made 
as happy as the home.—. Bentley Young. 


THERE is no royal road to learning, and there is no 
one fixed method of teaching a subject.—Comr. Thomas 
B. Stockwell. 


THE supply of free textbooks in all our public schools 
is a step in the direction of a more liberal provision for 
bringing the benefits of our common school system within 
the reach of all.—Supt. A. F. Pease. 


WE sometimes think we can take a boy to pieces and 
educate him piecemeal; dissect him into three fractions, 
and then send the intellect to school, the heart stays at 
home to be trained, and the will is to be sent to church. 
—Dr. Joseph T. Duryea. 


Morat Epvucarion consists largely in the culture of 
moral instinct, which controls the life. It aims to beget 
the habit of moral feelings and actions. The methods 
in moral education are similar to those employed in the 
education of the «esthetic nature. With this idea of 
moral education, which it is believed is the correct one, 
there can be no question in respect to its being given in 
our public schools. There is no element in such a system 
in which those holding the most diverse views in morals 
and religion can differ. Jews and Gentiles, Protestants 
and Catholics, believers and infidels, can all stand in com- 
plete accord on such a system of moral education.—Dr. 
Edward Brooks, in the Teacher. 


TuerE is a decided improvement evidently going on ip 
the study and teaching of geography and history, especial) 
in the higher grades. There is more frequent recourse 
to the crayon and the pencil, more consideration of per 
sons and places as real things, more putting by the trivial 
and accidental for the important and the permanent, a 
closer union between the history and the geography. 
Much of geography is important only in its historical re- 
‘ations, and much of history is unmeaning without the 


‘changeable. 








geography. There is a better interpretation of words 
and sentences used, and less learning of words that mean 
nothing to the pupil. Teachers make a larger and better, 
because less servile, use of the textbook. It is becoming 
a helper, not a master.—George Howland, Chicago. 


THERE is a certain danger,—not much, but enough to 
be considered,—that the” Juggernaut tyranny of a great 
public school system may do something to crush out that 
natural tenderness which ought to bind children and 
parents, parents and children, in one. Thus, of neces- 
sity, the school hours must be fixed, and they are un- 
All home hours have to conform to them. 
In bad schools there will be evening lessons sent home. 
Of course these must be learned, and so much time is 
thus taken from home intimacies, duties, and pleasures. 
Because this is all so, it is all the more necessary in 
America that fathers and mothers shall watchfully keep 
close to their children, and keep the children close 
to them, by any device in amusement, in study, in daily 
work. There is no fear but the children will gladly hold 
on upon their share in this companionship.—Hdward 
Everett Hale. 





THE WOMAN TEACHING. 


BY AGNES IOLA ROUNDS, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


It is a general complaint among teachers that they re- 
ceive no social recognition. Meanwhile they do nothing 
to gain it. Many of them as girls came from homes 
where they had no opportunity to cultivate the social 
graces; and when they emerged to enter the world, 
through the medium of the normal school or the college, 
they were too niggardly of time and strength to reap any 
social advantages,—if there were any. 

It is easy to see what would be the social life of such 
women in a community so unfortunate as to secure their 
services. Any town and any school can furnish awful ex- 
amples of this failure of our schools to fit young people 
for life in any ideal sense. 

It was the writer’s misfortune to interview “graduates” 
with degrees, all one summer day, in order to find one who 
could fill a position in a normal school. ‘The teaching mus 
be good, but, above all, the woman must have some social 
power.” Such were the instructions. One after another the 
B.A.’s and the M.A.’s came and took their departure. 
After a few questions as to learned qualifications, which 
were invariably good, came the test question: ‘“‘Are you fond 
of company, and have you been accustomed to go much in 
society ?”” The answers were always in the same strain. 
—answers so crushing to a frivolous, socially inclined wo- 
man: “I determined to make my life that of a student. 
and therefore have denied myself all the pleasures of so- 
ciety,” or, “I think people are pleasant, but life is teo 
short for such folly. I prefer to devote mine to books.” 
As they retreated, each with her own peculiar style of 
lank figure, limp gown, and awkward gait, one could not 
but reflect that in all probability no urgent social demand: 
or domestic felicities would ever interfere with their noble 
resolutions. 

There ought to be a radical reform, and it will have to 
begin with the young teachers. They ought to learn at 
mee that book knowledge is stale and dry compared 
with world knowledge, and that to make the former val- 
aable they must have the latter. They should try to ap- 
preciate the absolute necessity to them, in their “work, 
£ an acquaintance with the best society and with its 
rules and regulations. 

It is possible for the busiest teacher to familiarize her- 
self with the rules of etiquette, to pay her visits promptly. 

o accept a moderate number of invitations, and to make 
herself an addition to any company of which she may be 
part. Indeed, itis not so far beyond the possibilities as 
uany teachers imagine, to return some of the social cour- 
vesies. A luncheon party, or a little evening gathering. 
is easily managed if the desire exist to manage it. 
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The teacher, like any other woman who is a bore, will 
not be sought after, but the teacher who makes herself 
felt socially will have more engagements than she can fill, 
not because she is a teacher, but because she is a woman 
whom it is worth while to cultivate. 

The teacher who desires to become a factor in society 
only needs a hint, but those who must be “dealt with” 
in earnest are the women who are so unnatural as to have 
no social ambition,—those who have not that brillianey of 
intellect which demands recognition, or who have not 
that desire to make others happy which can lead them to 
become useful members of society. What spur can be 
used, then? Duty,—stern duty. 

Since there are many women who are glad to do their 
part, those who are socially lazy may be excused, perhaps, 
if they are not teachers; but the women who train boys 
and girls for life must know something of the world in 
which their pupils are so soon to move. 

The teachers who have most influence in their schools, 
those who are longest and most gratefully remembered 
by their pupils, are, as a rule, those who know something 
of the world, and who have about them the air of know- 
ing how to behave. Those who have lived in their books, 
under the impression that all time spent otherwise is 
wasted, would probably be surprised to find on making 
the social experiment that their wits are sharpened by 
social intercourse, and that the zest for study is only in- 
creased by contact with live people and keen intellects. 
The teacher who is not so fortunate as to be among 
people who can inspire her, can in her turn stim- 
ulate them, and where there is such an opportunity it is 
her duty to improve it. 

A cultivated woman, who has spent years of her life 
teaching in a city whose society is such that many teach- 
ers would despair of a recognition, is quite a leader in the 
social movements of a literary character. She has organ- 
ized a woman’s club, whose educating influence is freely 
acknowledged, and she has been instrumental in bringing 
some of the most talented lecturers and teachers to the 
people in whom she is so deeply interested. 

Above all, it behooves teachers to remember that in the 
world they will be recognized for what they are by all ex- 
cept dudes and the newly rich. When this conviction has 
been “ borne in upon them” there will be less complaint 
about the teacher’s inferior social position, and there will be 
more teachers who are leading and influential members 
of society, not because of their profession or in spite of 
it, but because they are women teaching. 








TRUANCY.* 


PRESENT CONDITION OF LAWS, AND MEANS 
FOR THEIR BETTER ENFORCEMENT. 


BY GEORGE A. WALTON. 


In all the New England States provision is made by 
statute concerning habitual truants, and absentees from 
school. The laws compel attendance upon school of every 
child within certain limits of age for a specified period of 
time each year. 

Maine, under compulsory laws, from 9 to 15 years, for 
twelve weeks ; New Hampshire, from 6 to 16,—all under 
16 years for twelve weeks, and all under 14 for six 
months; Vermont, from 10 to 14 for three months ; Mas- 
sachusetts, from 8 to 14, for twenty weeks ; Rhode Island, 
from 7 to 15, for twelve weeks ; and Connec'icut, from 8 
to 14, for twelve weeks. Penalties are affixed to the vio- 
lation of these laws; under them the appointment of tru- 
ant officers, and a place for confinement, discipline, and 
instruction of truants, are provided. Their enforcement is 
secured in Vermont and Connecticut chiefly by fines im- 
posed upon the parent, in the other states by eommit- 
ment of the truants to truant or reform schools. 


The laws are a logical sequence of the law which taxes 
* This was the subject of an essay read Mr. George A. Waltcn, 
Asso- 
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the property of every citizen to support the schools. They 
do not go far enough; they express the minimum of 
schooling the state can afford to have the child receive, 
and the maximum of compulsion for which the average mind 
of the people is prepared. To raise the minimum of 
schooling there must be a fuller appreciation of the rights 
and duties of the state in the matter of educating the 
children. 

Can the laws be better enforced? From fifty cities 
and towns in New England, thirty-three being in Mas- 
sachusetts, all having salaried superintendents, to the 
inquiry, Are the truant laws enforced in your town or 
city? twenty-five reply unconditionally “yes,” “strictly,” 
“vigorously”; the remainder reply, “no occasion,” 
“somewhat,” “tolerably,” “ partially,” “ fairly,” “ nom- 
inally,” “ not fully,” “largely,” “not,” “ no effort made,” 
and soon. This testimony shows that in the cities and 
large towns there is some good, systematic work doing, 
with more that is not so systematic or effective. In most 
of the towns of Massachusetts the threatened loss of a 
share of the income of the school fund induces formal 
compliance with the laws. 

The agents of the Board of Education find, however, 
radical defects in the provisions, and laxity in their en- 
forcement. By-laws are adopted by the town which the 
judge refuses to approve; improper or unauthorized 
places are assigned for the confinement of truants. School 
committees have sometimes said, “ We have no truants,— 
no laws are needed ” ; so they make oath in their returns 
that all “needful” provisions are made. The truant 
officer in these towns is a harmless individual. He does 
not want to make enemies among his neighbors, so does 
not arrest or prosecute. The arm of the school commit- 
tee is paralyzed by the same prudent regard for comfort. 

The absence of suitable places of confinement for idle 
and vicious boys and girls is a great hindrance to success- 
fully dealing with them. There is a popular and healthy 
objection to houses of correction, almshouses, and lock- 
ups, for juvenile offenders. The judges will not commit 
to such places. Truant officers, who are also night 
police, are not fittedto do good work. Just when wanted, 
i. €. in the opening hour of the school session, they are 
in the police court, and later they are in bed recruiting 
for their regular service. Under such circumstances the 
teachers cease to make complaints, no arrests are made, 
and the truant law becomes a dead letter. 

When towns of five to twenty thousand population say, 
“ We have no truants,” the statement can easily be re- 
futed by a canvass of the school districts. By the help of 
teachers and janitors in a model city, thirty-four children, 
between 5 and 15 years of age, were found, who were at- 
tending no school whatever. By providing a suitable 
place and a proper officer, the judges became less tender 
toward offenders, who learned more respect for the 
laws. 

The first step toward the better enforcement of the 
laws is to convince school committees of their obligations. 
They should appoint for truant officers men having ex- 
ecutive ability combined with elevation of character. In 
towns of ten thousand population or more, one officer or 
more should be subject to immediate call. 

The place of confinement should not be a house of cor- 
rection, nor have a name that will suggest criminality. 
It should not be an almshouse, suggesting infirmity and 
shiftlessness. The truant child is sensitive, and must not 
be restored to society, when released, with a stigma upon 
him. The truant school should be a large, Christian 
home, where the children will practice the amenities of 
life. Work and study should alternate. In Massachu- 
setts the county commissioners are required, on petition 
of three towns within their respective counties, to estab- 
lish a truant school. Application has been often repeated, 
but to the present time Hampden alone has such a school. 
These schools established, the truancy question would be 
well settled. 

Much can be done by making the schools better ; it is 
certain that towns that rely most upon personal efforts of 
teachers have the fewest truants, and some teachers never 
have truants. 

Some amendments to the statutes may be submitted 
for consideration : 

1. The attendance of the child should be required for 
the whole time the schools are required to be kept, be- 
tween 8 and 12 years, and for two terms a year till the 


age of 14 or 15, and for the whole time unless the child 
is at work. 

2. No penalty for non-compliance with the law should 
be remitted on the plea of poverty. Let the expense of the 
family be borne by the town, if need be, but not by keep- 
ing the children from school to work. 

3. Make applicable to all industries the laws relating 
to the employment of children in manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

4. Provide inspectors under the laws relating to the 
employment of children and to truancy in towns, giving 
them power to enforce the laws by arrests and fines, with- 
out a warrant. 

5. Make it a penal offence for a town to neglect to 
apply the laws relating to truancy and absenteeism. 

6. Empower the truant officers, under the general 
direction of school committees, to arrest children, to bring 
to school, or to places of detention, for a few hours. 

7. If the laws requiring county commissioners to es- 
tablish county truant schools are inadequate, amend 
them, and insist upon the establishment of such schools. 
8. Put the expense of supporting these schools from 
the town to the county or the state. 








APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.— (II.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 





There are three distinct and easily recognized forms 
of mental action; namely, knowing, feeling, and will- 
ing. These forms are so very intimately connected that 
a study of the dependence of each upon the others, and 
of the means by which each kind of activity is produced, 
results in a knowledge of some of the most important 
principles that should govern a teacher in his work with 
children. Let us address ourselves to the discovery of 
these dependencies and means of stimulation. 

I use the term knowing to include all forms of intel- 

lectual activity,—the perception of the world of matter, 
the consciousness of the states of the soul, remembering, 
imagining, forming general notions, recognizing simple 
relations, acquiring and applying general truths, and the 
acquisition of intuitive ideas and truths. The term /feel- 
ing stands for simple emotions, as of beauty, sublimity, and 
reverence ; desires, as the desire for knowledge, for power, 
and for possession; affections, as love, pity, hate, and 
envy ; and for feelings of moral approval and disapproval, 
and the obligatory impulses to do the right and abstain 
from the wrong. The word willing is used for choosing 
and for making executive volitions. 
In the investigation of our problem the first question 
demanding an answer is this: What moves the soul to 
that form of action which we call knowing? Primarily 
the mind of a child is, no doubt, awakened to a state of 
intellectual activity by the stimulus of those objects of 
the external world which produce an impression upon his 
senses ; but if the cultured student or the philosophical 
thinker turns his attention upon his own mental processes, 
he soon discovers that his mind is caused to act in such a 
way as to result in knowledge, by either of two distinct 
stimulants,—its own self-determinations, as when we de- 
cide to solve a mathematical problem, to read, or to in- 
vestigate a psychological question; and those stimulants 
which act independently of his volitions, or even in oppo- 
sition to them, as when colors, forms, odors, and even 
words, cause the mind so to act as to have knowledge. 
Let us designate the former as internal stimulants, and 
the latter as external stimulants, to intellectual action. 

The constancy of action and the relative force of these 
two kinds of stimulants vary from infancy to age, or 
rather from the beginning to the end of the educational 
process. External stimulus is at its maximum in in- 
fancy and at its minimum in mature life; while internal 
stimulus is at its minimum in infancy and at its maxi- 
mum in maturity. The young and untrained mind is 
at the mercy of his surroundings,—he is a slave to ex- 
ternal influences. The faces of nature are constantly im- 
pressing his senses, and through these awakening ideas 
and thoughts. Lacking the power of self-determination 
in thought, he moves as he is moved upon. Not so with 
the philosopher. His mental life is to a great extent de- 
termined by himself. He decides upon a definite course 
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of thought, and follows it to the end; at one time, a sys- 
tematic examination of the forms of the vegetable king- 
dom, at another, an inquiry into the forces which deter- 
mine the currents of the oceans. Possessed of a self- 
directive force, he is not controlled by what lies wholly 
beyond the range of his own will. He is not subject to 
the influence of external stimulants. He is free. And 
yet he is not wholly free ; for no man can make himself 
absolutely independent of the world in which he lives. 
But we may say, speaking gererally, that the well edu- 
cated man determines his own intellectual life; while 
that of the child is determined for him. 

Again, if we examine the external stimulants to which 
a child’s mind is subject, we find that they may be 
roughly divided into two classes, natural and artificial,— 
those arising from the objects that surround him, such as 
climate, scenery, examples, and the like; and those influ- 
ences that are prearranged by parents, teachers, churches, 
and the like, designed to influence his intellectual ac- 
tivities. 

When the child enters school, he is possessed of a large 
amount of knowledge which has come to him as a result 
of impressions made by the faces of nature, and of some 
other knowledge. He is already in possession of a large 
stock of ideas and thoughts, and knows the words with 
which to clothe his thoughts. It is the duty of the 
teacher to add both to this stock of thoughts and words 
by bringing the child into the proper relation to things, 
and furnishing the proper words with which to express 
what he thus causes the child to know; and also to recall 
to the child’s mind his previously acquired knowledge, 
and organize this, together with new knowledge, into the 
formal and scientific systems in which the knowledge of 
modern times is fashioned and preserved. 

In order to recall these old ideas and thoughts and to 

produce new ones, and in order to combine both the old 
and the new in such a way as to produce still other new 
thoughts, and cause a knowledge of the appropriate lan- 
guage for their expression, the teacher must supply the 
proper stimulants for the child’s mind. These stimulants 
are material objects, which appeal directly to the seuses 
and produce new ideas, or words and other signs which 
recall old ideas, either in old or new relations. 
But whatever the nature of the mental activity thus ex- 
cited, it is all under the control of the teacher. If he 
fails to cause the intellectual activity which he desires, 
it is through a lack of knowledge, of means, or of skill on 
his part. He may be ignorant of the pupil’s state of 
mind, he may lack the proper means of teaching, or he 
may be wanting in skill in the use of means; and he may 
fail for either of these reasons. But if the teacher knows 
his pupil, knows the laws of his development, the laws of 
mental stimulation, the present condition of the pupil’s 
mind, both in respect to knowledge, habit, and language, 
and is supplied with what he needs, he should not fail to 
guide the child’s thoughts. 

I shall probably be met at this point with the objection 
that children are not all alike, that heredity and early ac- 
tions have given different biases to their minds. This is 
true. But if the teacher knows all this, and also the 
special modifications of stimulus adapted to different men- 
tal conditions, the suggested difficulty disappears. The 
real difficulty appears when we come to deal with large 
numbers of children at the same time, or in the same 
class. And yet, even in this case, we succeed only so far 
as we are able to know the common conditions and needs 
of our pupils, and adapt our mental stimulants to all, so 
as to make all minds act in accordance with our pre-ar- 
ranged plan. Ideas of color, form, size, weight, sound, 
pitch, rhythm, number, ete., which the child gains in 
school, are those which the teacher chooses; provided, 
always, that the teacher knows what is needed, and can 
adapt means to ends. So, too,the recall of the child’s 
former experiences depends upon the teacher’s use 


of signs. 

May we not assume, then, that while the child has 
been, for the most part, under the influence of nature 
before he enters school, so that his intellectual life has 
been undirected, when he comes under the care of the 
teacher, the case should be changed? Is it allowable for 
the teacher to try to shift the responsibility for wrong 
ideas and thoughts in his pupils? After we have made 
due allowance for human depravity and bad habits, should 
we not own to ourselves that if we are unable to control 





the very thoughts of our pupils, we are yet unqualified 
for our calling ? 
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NOTES. 


TREAT every question that comes up in the classroom 
on moral principles.—Dr. Joseph T. Duryea. 


We can teach, in the common schools, some elements 
of botany, zodlogy, mineralogy, physics, and chemistry, 
not only without detracting from the thoroughness of the 
work done in teaching the ordinary branches, but with 
manifest advantage to that work.— Prof. W. H. Wilson. 


Tue essential points in teaching arithmetic may be 
epitomized thus: (1) Use no textbook. (2) Give many 
(3) Question skillfully. (4) Require 
(5) Let mental processes precede 
enunciation of principles. (6) Let there be much ready 
reckoning. (7) Drill, drill. (8) Never tell a child 
anything. (9) Develop self-reliance.—Z. Bently Young. 


simple problems. 
analysis of problems. 


Tue little things are most serviceable. In number- 
teaching the art is not in adopting the general “ object 
method,” but in discriminating appreciation of the details. 
When the idea first dawned upon the American peda- 
gogue that n place of tables he was to teach one number 
at a time and let the tables make themselves, he taught 
It is now simplified: 2 i» 1 and 1, 3 is 2 and 
The 


too much. 
1, 4 is 2 twos, 5 is 3 and 2, 6 is 3 twos, 2 threes. 
essentials only are taught. 


A scHoo. that has attained fine results in geography, 
as we have learned by observation, makes a specialty of 
not studying each state and territory. The United States 
is the unit, and groups of states the primal divisions. In- 
stead of trying to remember what is raised in states and 
territories, they learn the characteristic products of New 
England, Gulf States, ete. One swallow does not make 
a summer, nor does any one success prove a method to be 
wise, but this experiment is a great success, and has much 
philos 


ee 


DULL PUPILS.—(L.) 


BY M. LOUISE RICE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Who, in his many or few years’ experience in teaching, 
has not been puzzled to know how to reach and awaken 
dull pupils ? 

There are, in every school, those who are less quick than 
their companions, but with help and encouragement they 
are often able to accomplish excellent results. Are there 
not also many children, considered by parents and teach- 
ers wonderfully bright and intelligent at twelve, who 
never amount to anything in after life ? 

Are the so called “dull pupils ” worth our time and 
attention ? Most certainly they are. 

In oral recitations have before you a list of those who 
Make a practice of calling on them 
every time the class recites. Do not let them answer, 
“T don’t know,” and sit down. Talk with them. Draw 
them out, if possible. A few well-directed questions will 
often show you that the lesson has been studied faithfully. 
Many a child has told me that when he came to school 
he thought he knew his lesson, but when he got up to re- 
cite he couldn’t say a word. Lack of confidence causes 
pupils to appear dull, as well as want of preparation. 

In some schools, a few pupils who can make a brilliant 
recitation are called upon constantly, and in a certain 
sense made to show off their smartness to the disad- 
vantage of their less favored companions. 

Suppose the lesson in hand to bea reading lesson. We 
all know that good readers are not interested in hearing a 
blunderer attempt to read; but how is he to be made a 
better reader? Surely not alone by hearing others, but 
by reading. Furnish those who do not need your atten- 
tion with interesting matter for silent reading, and devote 
yourself, for the time being, to patient labor with the poor 
reader. When he is tired, and you are also, let him 
listen to some one who can read well. He can not fail to 
see why the class is so attentive, or why he himself is so 
interested in the story. If he is like most children, he 
will be anxious to imitate the one whom he admires, and 
his next attempt will show you that your labor has not 
been lost. 

Do not expect a wonderful growth at once. 
degrees that the work will be accomplished. 


need your help most. 


It is by 


** Little by little the seed we sow 
Into a wonderful yield will grow.” 

Try a written language lesson. Instead of noticing all 
the mistakes and finding fault with the work as it is pre- 
sented, point out the most glaring ones, make a few sug- 
gestions, and ask the pupil to observe them in his next 
written work. If he sees that the teacher is interested in 
him, he will try to follow his directions, if they have been 
made clear to him. 

When the next exercise is handed in, look for the re- 
sult of your suggestions. If he has profited by them, 
compliment him,—a word of praise does wonders ; if not, 
suggest improvements, illustrating, perhaps, more fully 
your idea. 

I find that written marginal notes, in red ink, suggest- 
ive of praise or blame, are very carefully examined when 
I return papers, and prove a great help. 

After having a written lesson, do not fail to examine 
and return the paper, that each child may see wherein he 
has failed. Whether he be a good or a poor scholar, he 
will be very anxious to know your opinion of him; and if 
you neglect to examine what has cost him so much labor, 
he will soon think it of little consequence, and slight his 
next exercise accordingly. 

One of my last year’s pupils, who found great difficulty 
with his language work, corresponded with me during the 
summer vacation. I had no idea he could write such let- 
ters. He was spending the summer on a farm, engaging 
in every kind of out-of-door work and sport. Having 
something to write about, he was able to put in practice 
what he had learned during the year, and his letters were 
very entertaining. 

While conducting a drawing lesson, I have passed among 
my pupils and seen work fit only for the waste-basket. 
Had I said what I thought, what would have been the 
result? The work would have been laid aside, the book 
closed, and the pupil, too discouraged to make further 
attempt, would have given up indespair. Instead of con- 
demning the poor drawing as a whole, I find it better to 
eall the child’s attention to its worst features, showing 
him, sometimes, by sketching roughly on a piece of paper 
how it may be improved. If I tell him I will leave 
him to correct his work, and see it again, he rewards me 
by taking up his pencil and making every effort to 
please me. 

A girl in my room, who never had a drawing-lesson 
until Jast year, became discouraged as the difficulties pre- 
sented themselves, and wanted to be excused from draw- 
ing. I urged her to keep on. She did so, and this year 
has become much interested, and is one of my most care- 
ful workers. 





HOW TO TEACH ENGLISH. 


BY WM. M. PECK, A. M. 


Observe the proper use of the paragraph, quotation 
marks, and hyphen. The pupil should be able to write 
with perfect neatness and with approximate correctness 
avy simple narrative or description in well arranged sen- 
tences and paragraphs. They should also be able to 
write and direct a letter correct in form. 

Train your pupils to leave proper margins when writ- 
ing on paper. Give special attention to the writing of 
simple notices, advertisements, bills, receipts, ete. Writ- 
ing “ gems ” from memory. 





Time in Action Developed.—Pupils change sentences 
to express present, past, and future time. 

Teach the correct use of the adjective after ‘“ look,” 
“seem,” “ appear,” “feel,” “taste,” and “smell.” 

Teach the use of the comma in commands and inquir- 
ies. Use of exclamation point to close an exclamatory 
sentence. 

Teach the correct use of “sit” (sat), (set), “ write ” 
(wrote), “run” (ran), “lie” (lay), “lay” (laid). 

Teach the children to avoid the use of “like,” for as ; 
“funny,” for queer; “cute,” for acute; “less,” for 
fewer ; “some,” for somewhat ; “ cupalo” for cupola, ete. 





“Who” and “Whom.’—Make such statements as the 
following, and then ask for the use of “ who” or “ whom ” 
in questions, oral and written, and the desired sentences 





will be easily secured : 


I met somebody on the street. 

Whom did you meet ? 

I gave 1n apple to somebody. 

To whom did you give it? 

Teach the use of “who” as referring to persons ; 
“which ” to animals, and things without life; “that” to 
any of the three. 





HYGIENE THROUGH THE SENSES.—(II.) 


BY LULU M. BAGLEY. 


~ 


VENTILATION. 


A bundle of newspapers, and a box containing a cater- 
pillar, are on the teacher’s desk. Around and in front of 
her, are the children, their expectant eyes trying to dis- 
cover what to-day’s exercise promises. 

““Mary may write the new words that we use on the 
blackboard,” says the teacher. The box is given to the 
children that they may examine and talk about it for a 
few moments among themselves. 

A pupil is now asked to describe the box. He tells us 
that “it is a small pasteboard box, with a closely fitting 
cover.” 

Mary.—The box is a caterpillar’s house. 

Frank.—I think that Mary is mistaken. 

Teacher.—Why do you think that she is mistaken ? 

Frank.—I should call it a caterpillar prison, because 
the caterpillar can’t get out. 

T.—What have I done to make it a comfottable prison ? 

Annie.—You put some leaves in it. 

John.—You made several tiny holes in the box. 

May.—You want to give the caterpillar breath ; you 
want to give him air. He might die if he did not 
have air. 

T.—Yes, we must give it air; and what is air? 

Michael.—It is what we get when the wind blows. 

This last answer seems to satisfy the teacher as well as 
the children, and Mary is told to write the words ventila- 
tor and ventus on the board, while the teacher tells them 
that the Latin word ventus, “air or wind,” gives us our 
word ventilation, meaning a passing through of air. 

Now we allow the children to point to some place in 
our room through which air from outside may come. 
The words accidental and artificial are talked about and 
written on the board. Doors, windows, and spaces be- 
tween the same are named. In a previous lesson on 
“ Breathing,” the necessity of giving the lungs a supply 
of pure air had been quite clearly understood, and the 
class are ready to tell why sleeping-rooms and school- 
rooms should have a continual supply of pure air. It has 
been found that nearly one half the children questioned 
about this matter sleep in rooms with both doors and win- 
dows closed. The newspapers are given to the children, 
and the teacher goes from one to another, showing them 
how to fold several papers together,—long enough to 
reach entirely across the window, and one or two inches 
thick ; place under the lower sash, and the air will enter 
between the upper and lower sashes. This simple, arti- 
ficial ventilator will give a supply of fresh air, and at the 
same time avoid a draught. 

For the reason that “things seen are mightier than 
things heard,” we may hope that in some of these chil- 
dren’s homes the all-important lesson of to-day will be 
discussed. 

The following summary, placed on the blackboard 
during the lesson, is read, erased, and reproduced in 
a blank-book used for such exercises : 

We must not breathe impure air, because it makes 
bad blood, and bad blood makes poor bones. 

Ventilation is the process by which the air to be 
breathed is kept pure. The rooms where we spend our 
time, and the lungs with which we breathe, should be 
well ventilated. We should be very careful to have a 
supply of pure air in our bedrooms. 

If we would impress upon the minds of our pupils this 
most important principle of personal and public hygiene, 
we must remember that example does more than precept ; 
we must, at every intermission in the school exercises, 
have our windows opened, top and bottom, for a longer 
or shorter time, according to external temperature. 
Thoroughly ventilate your schoolroom, and not only will 
the bodies of the children be refreshed and rested, but the 





discipline of the children will be more easily secured. 
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THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER VII — WAS IT A SUCCESS ? 


“‘ Words are men’s daughters, but God’s sons are things.’’—Johnson. 


Alten stopped all public speaking, gave up much of his aimless 
fun and frolic, and set about winning a victory for Ben Bolton. 

There are those who argue that a school saffers when the teacher 
concentrates his attention on the dull pupil, but philosophy does 
not so reason, and experience, with us, dees not so testify. The 
lawyer never attains the highest skill who does not learn the art 
of uniformly convincing the most obstinate and stapid juryman. 
An orator’s success is not worth the having, philosophically at 
least, who does not make his humblest hearer appreciate what he 


says. 
Alten Winthrop’s school would have been a success any way, but 


he would never have learned the secrets of the highest success if he 
had not bent all his energies to making clear and interesting for 
Ben Bolton every subject taught. He wrought out by himself, as 
multitudes of others have done, many of the principles of teaching 
now so pepular. Many things that he had been tanght at Arbor- 
ville, and had forgotten, were now apparently discovered by him, 
and he flattered himself, as so many other men have in these later 
days, that it was all new to the world. 

When Alten was face to face with Ben Bolton, now in earnest to 
learn, he taught without much use of the book, presented things 
not words, used object-teaching in all its vital features. Every- 
thing was made clearer to every other pupil ; words signified ideas ; 
thought and things were above words. The parents and the com- 
munity at large began to read, and the teacher became the intel- 
lectual leader of society, through the school. 

Though he never made another temperance address, he rescued 
the young men, and many of the older ones, from the temptations 
of idleness and disposition which usually ripen young men for the 
saloon. Though less enthusiastic in exhortations at Sunday-school 
and prayer-meetings, his earnest, sensible labors at day and Sunday- 
school led nearly the entire community to attend the services, re- 





“* Yes, he has done you a world of good, and through your work 
with bim you have done us all great good; but, the fact remains 
that he is nota respectable reader, accurate in spelling, a repu- 
table penman, or reliable in figures.”’ 

‘* But is that my fault, Mrs. Bolton ? ”’ 

“It is in you to du better by him than you have done. 
work with a dull boy is not a success so long as he remains dull. 


Your 


| You have given him a purpose to study, you have kept him at it, 


and each day's work has been fairly well done, but there is little 


| achievement to show for it. I say it kindly, bat for your good. I 
have not dared say it before, but I fear you will never come back 


|here again, and I want you to do better another time. 











spect and accept truth hitherto disbelieved. 

Through all this outward success he was frequently discouraged. | 
It is no easy thing for a lad, however earnest he may be in learning, 
to] maintain constancy of application; for a dull boy, with ever! 
so much,spirit, rarely bas a relish for his studies. It took all the 
nerve, tact, and talent of the teacher to devise ways and means, 
bat his growth and development in both the science and art of 
teaching were due tothe fact that he was tested to the utmost 
every day. 

It is rarely that uniform success and favoring circumstances make 
the most of any one. There is a saying among one of the African 
tribes that when one army conquers another, the strength of the} 
conquered passes intothe conquerors. This may not be literally true 
in physical or military achievements, bat it is true of such conquests 
as Alten Winthrop gained over indifference, stupidity, and igno- 
rance, in the Corner Rock school. 

There was no demonstration of appreciation on the part of the 
people, but a thoroughly earnest community did everything it 
was invited to do by the master, and much that people were merely 
prompted to do through what he was doing himself for the young 
people. There was less talk by half than when he first came to 
them as a gay and brilliant youth, speaking on all occasions, but 
the real appreciation began in deeds, when the effervescence iu 
words ceased. One of the many ways in which public devotion ex- 
pressed itself was in the raising of his salary, and securing enough 
extra fands to send for bis sister Millie to come and assist him. 

It would be interesting to follow the details of the winter's work. 
Millie’s instinct was above Alten’s philosophy in many minor mat- 
ters, and the two did a work for the intellectual, social, domestic, 
and moral life which gave new spirit to the settlement and the 
country all about them. 

Mrs. Clara Bolton, under Millie’s companionship and Ben’s 
promise of a better manhood, suddenly became the woman she had 
given promise of being in her young womanhood. Nick was slow 
to enter into the new order of things, but when he saw Ben’s 
changed purpose and disposition, he did not hesitate longer, and 
the work of reform which Clara Easton began so long before, sud- 
denly matared, aud he was a new man under Winthrop’s manly in- 
tellectual influence. 

Relatively, Nellie Bolton, the pet of the household, suffered from 
this general awakening. She needed no such spur. It was natural 
to her todo ber best regardless of inducements, and she could do 
no better, even with the electrifying influence of such a teacher. 
The result was that she seemed, in her own estimation and that of 
others, to be getting the least of all from the winter's work. But 
she was gaining as much, or more, through the social culture and 
grace of manner of Millie, who was her ideal woman. 

Every family, in some way, showed definitely the beneficial 
effect of the lives and work of Alten and Millie; bat Ben Bulton 
was the star of first magnitude in Alten’s crown, though he was 
relatively, not absolutely, a source of pride with the teacher, since, 
with all his gain, he remained awkward, read blunderingly, figured 
slowly, and failed in any complicated problem. After a year's 
work summer came, and in June the teachers were to go home for 
a two months’ vacation, and a general feeling prevailed in the settle- 
ment that they would not return. People began early to say their 
** good bres.”’ : 

Mrs. Bolron and Alten had a quiet Sabbath afternoon hour, and, 
in the course of a long, confidential conversation, she said, ‘‘ You 


States have been redeemed and made 
largest irrigating canal in the United States is the Del Norte in 
southern Colorado, and was designed to irrigate about two hundred 
thousand acres. 
and the main canal is about fifty miles in length. 





have not done for Ben what | expected.”’ 
. Why. Mrs, Bolton, that is the one achievement that thoroughly 
satisfies me,’ he replied 


“* Copyright, 1896, 


It is not 
the best work that leaves a dull boy dull.’’ 

Just then Ben joined them, and asked Mr. Winthrop to walk 
with him over to the nearest settlement to see one of the scholars 
who was reported to have met with an accident, and the teacher, 


‘heavy hearted at Mrs. Bolton’s interpretation of his work, set out 


for a long tramp with the dull boy. 








FACTS. 

WORDS, 
Giaour—jowr. 
Meaw—mu, not me-6’ 
Joust—jist, not jowst. 
Gaunt—giut, vot gont. 
Faucet—10‘set, not fas’et. 
Landau—lan‘d6, not lan’do. 
Finale—fe-na‘la, not fi-nal’e. 
Frontier—tront’ér, not frunt’ér. 
Coquetry—ko-ket'ri, not ko’ket-ri. 
Curacoa—ku-ra-so’, not ku-ra-so‘a. 
Damning—dam ‘ing, not dam‘ning. 
Dolorous —dol’o-rus, not do‘lo-rus. 
Gondola— gon‘do-la, not gon-do'la. 
Caucasus—k6ka sus, not k6-ka ‘sus. 
Cincinnati—sin-sin ‘ti, not sin-sin-at’. 
Implacable—im-pla‘ka-bl, not im-plak’a-bl. 
Lamentable—lam‘ent-a-bl, not la-ment‘a-bl. 
Contumacy—kon‘tu-ma-si, not kon-tu’ma-si. 
Diphtheria—dif-the’ri-a, not dip-the’ri-a. 
Cuneiform—ku-ne'i-form, not ku‘ne-1-form. 


RECLAIMING LANDS. 


Trrigation.—Nearly thirty-two million acres of land in the United 
rofitable by irrigation. The 


The supply is taken from the Rio Grande River, 


Drainage.—The Florida Laud Improvement Company has se- 


cured four million acres of land in that state, and, by a system of 
canals, is rapidly draining the whole property. 
Drainage Company has expended over a million dollars in Florida, 
and has reclaimed 1,255,432 acres of land, which is selling for $1.25 
to $5.00 per acre. 
pended for drainage, and plans made for a further expenditure of 
$7,000,000. 


The Okeechobee 


In the state of Louisiana $275,000 have been ex- 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS BY THE DETROIT SUPERINTENDENT 


OF SCHOOLS. 


9th Grade'10th Gr’d \11th Gr’d 12th Gr’d 


















































Per Per | | Per. Per 
| No. | Ct. No. Ct. | No.| Ct. | No./ Ct. 
I. Who selects your books ? | 
1. I select with appreval of | 
parents, family, friends. 120; 54) 82) 65; 58) 70 55) 78 
2. I select witheut reference | 
to amy ORO. 2... 2 6 72; 32; 440; 32) 19) 22) 13) 19 
3. Sometimes I select, some- 
times my parents. . . 18} * 2} 1.6 7} s 2) 3 
4. Books are selected by par- 
ents and teachers... . ee | 2} 1.6 
5. Lread few or no books be- | 
sides schoolbooks. . . 3) 13 | 
- [ae fae —_—_—\-_ --—_ --— -—_— 
222) 100, 126) 100) 84) 100/70 100 
Il. Have you followed any : 
plan of reading ? | 
7 Se o> ae 186 84; 112 90 74 «88 56, 80 
2. Ves, (plans, good, bad. in- | 
different, siuwple, and elab- 
| ee ot ee ie a 33 15 12 9 10) 12 13, 18.6 
3. 1 read few or no books be- | 
sides school books. 3} 14) 2 1 1) 1.4 
222| 100, 126) 100) 84) 100; 70; 100 
Ill Why do you read ? 
1. For pleasure and instruc- | 
tion. Se ae Sere ee” 125 56 59 47 51 61 48; 69 
2. Partly for instruction, 
mostly for amusement 35) 16 9 7 7 8 
3. For recreation. 43; 19 44) 35) 14) 17 6 ¢ 
4. For instruction. 4 10) 6} 12 9 11} 13) 16 24 
5. To pass away the time. 6| 3 2 2 1| 1 } 
es er 3 1 | 
222) sa 126} 100 al 100} 70 100 














(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Aluminum is smelted by electricity in the factory of a Cleveland 
rm. 

A carload of lead is used weekly by a Pittsburg firm in the man- 
ufacture of lamp chimneys. 

The English coal is being driven out. of the Cuban market by the 
Awerican article, which it is claimed is superior aud cheaper. 

The common domestic coal stoves do not send more than 20 per 
cent of the heat out into the room, while gas stoves give 80 per cent. 

Popocatepetl is the highest volcano in the world that is in active 
operation. Its height is nearly 18,000 feet, and its crater is 3 miles 
in circumference. 

It is ealrulated that 1,800,000,000 pounds of paper are made in 
the world aunually. There are 3,960 factories, employing about 
100.000 men and 200,000 women. 

Petroleum is used at the rate of 49,000 barrels per day, and, even 
at this enormons rate, the United States bas enough on hand to 
supply the world for three years. ; 

The Japonese have a method of weaving ts from feathers. 


The feathers are treated chemically, and thereby made like silk, 











| and at the same time rendered very tough. They are then woven 


like cotton. 

The first locomotive built in this country for carrying passengers 
was contructed by the late Peter Cooper in 1830, and its weight wa- 
less than one ton, while the weight of a locomotive recently co: 
structed is sixty-four tons. 

The U. 8. Geological Survey has been taking soundings in Crater 
Lake, Oregon. The greatest depth was 2,005 feet; the soundings 
show two large, submerged cinder cones, 800 and 1,200 feet high, 
respectively, with the rest of the bottom flat. 

A Chicago company has undertaken to open a way for travelers 
to the Grand Cafion of the Colorado River. Roads and hotels will 
be built to the cafion, and paths nrade alung the brink, and a foot- 
path for ponies made below near the stream. 

In Eng'and experiments have been made with the electric lights 
attached to a balloon for the pnrpose of signaling at night. It was 
found that at the hight of 500 feet above the ground the light 
could be seen sixteen miles with the naked eye. 

The fastest speed made by railroad trains, ordinary daily travel, 
in the world, is on the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, between Balti- 
more and Washington, a distance of 40 miles in 45 minutes, an aver- 
age rate of 53} miles per hour. The average speed on this road in 
1830 was 13 miles per hour. 

The Forth bridge, now being constructed in England over the 
Firth of Forth, is a remarkable structure. It is 8,091 feet in length, 
with 22 spans, two of which are cantilevers of the enormous length of 
1710 feet each in the clear. The bridge is built high enough to 
give 150 feet clear headway for vessels. 

The glaciers of Glacier Bay, Alaska, are 900 feet high, and are 
probably submerged to the same depth. They extend along the 
shore for 25 miles, and are, in some cases, 3 miles wide. They are 
of a pale blue color. Tons of ice are continually breaking off into 
the sea and floating away in the shape of icebergs. 

New gas fields are being constantly discovered in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Some of the new wells give as many as 5,000,000 feet per 
day. A Philadelphia company owns 45 wells, and is boring new 
ones as fast as possible. The ownership of a gas well bids fair to 
be as good a thing as it was to own an oil well a few years ago. 

There is a submarine boat in New York harbor called the ‘* Peace- 
maker.’’ It is shaped like the ‘‘ Monitor,”’ is 30 feet long, 7 deep, 
and 144 wide. It can sink to the depth of 40 feet beneath the sur- 
fave, move to any desired point, rise, and discharge torpedoes under 
the keel of a vessel. It will carry three men and a supply in addi- 
tion to its engines. It can remain under water several days at a 
time. 

Recently a launch driven by electricity went from London, 
Eng., to Kempton Park, and retarned, the distance being forty-six 
miles. The boat carried a party of fourteen. There have been 
two other successful trips in electric launches the past year,—one 
around the harbor of Sperzia, carrying the king of Italy; the other 
on the river Cart, England. The boats attained a speed of seven 
miles per hour. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM, 


The metric system of weights and measures is French in origin. 
It is in general use in France, and is used, to a large extent, in 
Great Britain, Spain, Belgium, and Portugal, as well as in several 
countries of South America. ‘The following table shows the corre- 
sponding values in U. S. weights and measures : 
1 millimetre 0.0394 inches. | 1 litre 
1 metre 39.3707 inches. | 1 kilolitre 


1.0567 qts. 
=264.17 galls. 





Imyriametre= 6.2137 miles. 1 decistere 3.5314 eu. ft. 
lcentiare = 1.1960 sq. yds. | 1 stere =  ,2759 ed. wd. 
1 are =119.6 sq. yds. | 1 milligramme= — .0154 Tr gr. 
1 hectare = 2.471 acres. 1 gramme 15.4327 Tr. gr. 


= 2204.6 Ibs. Avuir. 


fluid dr. | 1 tonneau 
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AVERAGE YEARLY PAY OF TEACHERS IN THE LEADING CITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


1 millilitre 








1. San Francisco, . . $980.06 14. St. Louis, . . . $607.01 
2. Boston, . . 983.08 15. Albany, . - « 606.58 
5. Cincinnati, . . . 728.25 16. Brooklyn, . . 606.22 
4. New York, 707.90 17. Kansas City, . 606.13 
5. Chicago, 705.66 18. Detroit,. . . . 605.19 
6. Dayton, . . . . 698.28 19. Indianapolis, 601.79 
7. Columbus,, . . . 672.71 20. St. Paul, 599.87 
8. Washington, . 671-65 21. Providence, . 505.77 
9. Springfield, 641.64 22. Louisville, . . 595.41 
10. Newark, . . . . 638.01 23. Buffalo,. . . 588.49 
11. Milwankee, . . . 631.94 24. Baltimore, . . . 576.87 
12. New Haven, . . 614.00 25. Nashville, . . . 570.82 
13. Minneapolis, . 607.40 26. Philadelphia, . 517.51 
EARTHQUAKES. 
BY MISS E. E. ARMES. 





The earthquake shocks which have recently wrought such de- 
struction in Charleston, 8. C., recall that remarkable series which, 
more than two centuries ago, threatened the destruction of a New 
England town. 
In 1635, the settlement of Merrimacke, which contained rather 
more than seventy families, and of which William Wood, in his 
New England Prospect, published in London in 1634, wrote,—‘‘ It 
is the best place, and has a river twenty leagues navigable ; the coun- 
try hath not that which this place cannot yield,’’—was incorporated 
into a town and rechristened Newbury. The new town included 
not only the Newbury of to-day, but Newburyport, which was set 
off from the mother town in 1764, and West Newbury detached 
half a century later. . 
Three years after its incorporation, one summer day, when all 
the male inhabitants of the infant town were assembled in town 
meeting, and their mothers, wives, and sisters busied about their 
household work, there was heard a report so sudden and startling 
that it might well have seemed the trampet note announcing the 
coming of the ‘Judgment Day,” followed by the trembling and 
rocking of the ground. In a short time this first shock was followed 
by another, and then another ; and at last came a week when six or 
eight shocks were felt each day. Then, after a brief interval of 
rest, came still another, when, for half an hour, shock followed 
shock in quick succession. The ground rocked like the deck of a 
vessel in a mighty storm. and, in the words of the chronieler, ‘‘ The 
sea roared and swelled, flishes of fire ran along the groun |, amaz- 


ing noises were hear like peals and claps of thunder, walls and 
chimneys toppled and fell, cellars opened, floating islands were 
formed, and -pr ngs were made dry in one site and burst out in an- 
other, and tons of white sand were thrown up, which, being cast 
upou the cvals, burned like brimstune.”’ 





We oan imagine something of the terror which seized upon the 

















Nov. 18, 1886. 
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to see the destruction of their.homes; for whither could they flee ? 
This was a danger from which they were powerless to protect them- 
selves. No one was ever seriously injured, however, and gradually, 
as the shocks, though of frequent recurrence, grew less and less 


violent, the people became reassured and the town continued to} 


grow and prosper. 

To one of these earthquakes the people of the port are indebted 
for one of the most attractive features of the landscape. Near the 
intersection of High with State street is the Mall. a delightful 
promenade. of which the citizens are justly proud; and, nestled in 
its center, lies a sheet of clear, limpid water, reflecting the shadows 
of the elms and maples which have been planted along its borders. 
This spot was once an upland pasture covered with a mass of tan- 
gled vines and ferns, but, in a night, a marvelous change was 


wrought. A depression of several acres was formed, and where, 
bot the day before cattle bad roamed and children gathered berries, 


in the morning sunlight flashed and sparkled this little pond. The 





hearts of these old Puritang as they waited, momentarily expecting 


| 
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grows up tall and slim when in a grove, to the height of seventy 
feet, but when alone it spreads considerably. The young leaves are 
wide, short, blue, with scareely a tinge of green, and stemless; but 
the old leaves are long, narrow, very taper-pointed. green, and peti- 
|oled, the two kinds on the same tree looking widely different, but 
The fi £ Californi bund é . |giving off an agreeable, spicy odor when rubbed with the hand. 
a ee most abundant during the rainy | This tree furnishes the principal wood fuel, which is twelve dollars 

season, when it rains on an average one day in five, and then gen-|a cord. 
erally in the night. During the month of February it is often quite | By far the most beautiful trees are the native live oaks, with their 
dry, but the hills bordering the river valleys are then covered with | dense, dark-green foliage and zigzag tranks. They form a very 
the greenest grass, and the valleys themselv : 1 with | wg arm landscape, and afford the deepest shade for cattle, the 
’ y ives are carpeted With foliage being so dense that scarcely a direct ray of sunlight reaches 


brilliant flowers. Roses blossom freely at Christmas time, when! the ground which they shade. They grow most frequently ou the 


the warm, steamy atmosphere, and rich, moist soil furnish the most banks of streams or in ravines. 
favorable conditions for a luxuriant, vegetable growth. Wild flowers during the dry season are scarce, but the eschscholtza 


" . : (not eskélshea) and lupine may be found in every field. In the 
The dry season, from the first of May to the first of November, | mountain regions wild flowers are abundant, and so unlike eastern 
is very discouraging to wild flowers; but, by irrigation, garden| flowers that a botanist, acquainted only with the latter, would be 

wildly enthusiastic. Penstemon, gilia, godetia, er ogonum, clarkia, 


-— hosackia, collinsia, and calochortus are wncommo.. names in this re- 


FLORA OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY HENRY L. CLAPP, 
Master George Putnam School, Boston. 














ee 7a Px | gion, but common enough in the mountains of California. 

Of some very common species of flowers in California, but one or 
two varieties grow in the East. In the East there are but two vari- 
eties of the Monkey flower, while in California there are at least 
nine. We have only two varieties of collinsix, while California has 
seven or more. We have no gilics, but California has more than 
thirty. The eriogonum, of which fifty species are Californian, has 
no representative in the East. A brilliant, searlet, painted-cup is 
very abundant, especially in the mountainous districts. The evening 
primrose blossom often measures four inches across. Inthe Yosemite 
Valley it may be seen in perfection. Then the great variety of 
composite flowers, of which there are over five hundred species, 
| | mostly strangers east of the Rocky Mountains, claim a large share 
of the botanist’s attention. New species and varieties are being 
discovered continually, and there is a good opportunity for any bot- 
anist to distinguish himself by finding some plant new to the botan- 
ical world. Prof. J. G. Lemmon, who lives in Oakland, has had 
seventy-two plants named after him. The new Hotany of Cali- 
fornia will contain ‘* Penstemon Lemmoni’’ and other similar names 

in abundance. The name of Rev. E L. Greene, who is writing 
m the new Botany of California, will also be perpetuated in Collinsia 
a | Greenei, ete. 
pete = we The botanists of California are the most helpful persons to stran- 
go” ~¥ fs gers that can be found. They will give all the benefits afforded by 

> 





4 their fine herbariums, take their time to identify plants, and make 
fellow-workers feel that they live only to be helpful to those who 
in some measure appreciate them and their work. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that all are intensely enthusiastic. They find new 
plants so often that they go in rapid succession from one state of 
enthusiasm to another until enthusiasm becomes habitual. If one 
has a spark of love for botany, these botanists will kindle it to a 
flame immediately. If the flowers of California are very varied 
and beautiful, what shall be said of the frnit, the main purpose of 
the flowers ? That must be reserved for another time. 


a 
oe Sic 
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secret of its existence was easily explained. That same morning 
the wells upon the hills, more than a mile distant, were found t« 
be completely dry. The earthquake had provided a new outlet for 
the springs, and, let the farmers grumble however much they might, 
their wells were thenceforth useless. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AGRICULTURE AND LANGUAGE. 


At the recent New England Agricultural fair, Dr. Geo. B. Loring 
publicly criticised the use of thorough-bred as applied to stock in 
general, claiming that pure blood was the only correct expression, 


as,—according to his assertion,—thorough-bred is applicable only to 
a race of horses. The doctor has been severely criticised for this 
expression in many agricultural publications, What does the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION say ? GEO. M. WHITAKER. 





THE PEDAGOGICAL VALUE OF LAUDANUM. 


At the closing session of the Rhode Island Institute of Instrue- 
tion the ‘‘ question box’’ was opened, questions were distributed, 
and answers given, by various persons. The JOURNAL OF EDvu- 
CATION, following the Providence Journal, reports me as recom- 
mending laudanum in answer to a question how to keep children 
quiet in a primary school. 

As this new device may seem strange, and possibly dangerous 
even, to some of your readers, perhaps I ought to be a little more 
explicit in my prescription. As the wisdom of administering any 
particular medicine depends upon the diagnosis of the case and the 
entire regimen prescribed, let me state briefly the whole case. 

The questioner stated that she had charge of a primary school of 
over eighty pupils in a small, ill-heated, poorly-ventilated room ; 
that her pupils were restless. She asked for some hints as to how 
she might keep them quiet. I replied substantially as follows: — 

Here are other questions that might be asked: (1) ‘‘I am chief 
of police in the city of Providence. I am required to enforce the 
prohibitory liquorlaw. Please tell me how I can do it so as to satisfy 
temperance people and not offend the saloon-keepers?’’ (2) “I 
am a nurse, employed in a Chinese family to take care of a female 
infant. I am required to compress the feet. Please tell me how | 
can do it and not interfere with the growth of the feet.”’ 

An answer to these would doubtless throw light on the school 
question. Another hint is, not to try to keep them quiet. Keep 
them busy. Quietness is not the acme of school-keeping. The 


cemetery is the only perfectly quiet place. If you must keep the|| 


children “‘ quiet,’’ I know no surer way than to administer laudanum. 
There are two better things to do than this. The first is to do the 
best you can, under the circumstances, to amuse, interest, and in- 
struct your pupils; then, recognizing Dr. Wayland’s great doctrine 
of the limit of human responsibility, go home and go to sleep. A 
better way still is, to refuse to undertake the care of such a school. 
No neni under the most Olay circumstances, ~, properly 
care for eighty primary pupils. My advice to my graduates is, 
when asked : ake ne pe ae as the one described, to decline 
to do it. If teachers would exhibit a little of the independence 
shown by car-drivers, pork-packers, printers, and other laborers, 
the people would make better provisions for their children, and 
cease to ask teachers to undertake absurd and impossible tasks. 

I have so high a regard for the teacher's profession, so keen a 
sympathy for little children, and such high ideals of the primary 
school, that | would gladly say something or do anything reason- 
able to render sugh schools as the gne described an impossibility, 

Tuomas J. MoRGAN. 


State Normal School, Providence, R. I,, Nov. 8, 1886, 
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FROM OUR MAIL. 


GROVE IN CALIFORNIA 


flowers flourish in such a manner as a New Englander can have but 
little conception of without seeing them in a California garden. 
Geranums and fuchsias grow to the height of ten feet, and one bush 
of the latter will cover a hundred and twenty-five square feet. One| — ‘‘ I enjoy vour JOURNAL exceedingly, and think it the best 
rose tree in Oakland covers the entire front of a two-story house, to’ printed.’’—Miss May Eaton, Lyons, Ia. 
the ridge pole, and bears twenty-five different varieties of roses, the “My D, Sir :-—I tt tulate well os thanks 
result of the numerous graftings made by the lady who owns the! realy Sher tie yrs tegpusennt tg tee Beton Oc 
estate on which it grows. He/iotropes, callas, and cannas are gigan- 5°" eA es toy hong et gor sor are wy Poy 
tic as compared with ours. IJvies completely cover the fences. Va- | YOU" "AGers- 0 POURRA ae Be eae 7 # 
° : : re tor, —it is much better since.’’—F. J. Caenry, Kingston Free 
tious kinds of palms are seen in the best-kept grounds, The century ead. Kinaston. N. Y 
plant reaches the height of thirty feet. Oleanders grow to the size |“ ““¢°"4: “"g#oms “N+ 2+ 
of trees. ‘The hedges of evergreen are the most beautiful in the} — ‘‘I have nothing but good words for the JOURNAL and AMER- 
world, often ten feet high, trimmed into the oddest shapes; now ICAN TEACHER. How one can read each number intelligently 
like a solid green wall, eighteen inches thick, with large green and not teach the better for it, I know not. Count one subscriber, 
globes at regular intervals on the top; now forming a solid green sure payment in advance, while I can get the good I do now every 
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View or HoTeEL GROUNDS AT PASADENA. 


arch over the gateway; then fashioned into cones, cubes, and cyl- week. The paper pays me 100 per cent. on the investment. It is 
inders; the whole hiding most of the premises inclosed, aud keeping indispensable.”’—E. W. Wricut, Supt. Publie Schools, Kendall- 
out the clouds of dust that fly about during the dry season, always ville, Ind. 

from the west toward the east by day. — “Ke ToT JouRN i. . 
; The beauty and arrangement of the flowers in the Publie Garden ' |)... Pie vy ay ghee age Ane xt pa arta | a I 
in Boston will compare unfavorably with what may be seen in the jook for it every week now eogerly.’""—C. J. PRESCOTT, Jersey 
Golden Gate Park of San Francisco. At the time of the encamp- City, N. J. 


ment of the Grand Army, the corps badges pot ge y= in the; ; sg Sis 
Park on a grand scale, with the most beautifal beds of flowers ar-| — ‘‘ Your JOURNAL seems to me to be rapidly gaining in inter- 


ranged with consummate skill. Those who were so fortunate as to est and power. ’—A. B. MILLER, Warren, Pa. 

see those wonderful flower pictures will remember them as unparal-; T-lelieee wom are catiins the heck Giientlel tntel te 
leled triumphs of floriculture. Plants in California are not obliged Auetiék anal ‘wiah Lai fem aF subiaen.”” =D alee Ww benae 
to do their work over every season; they grow right along. Pua of Carleton College. : per ? 


The principal trees are the acacia, the locust. the live oak, and 
the eucalyptus, or blue gum tree, the latter introduced from Aus- — ‘* You are doing most valuable service to the eanse of ednea- 


tralia, occasionally covering acres of ground in some one place, but tion by your live and life-giving sheet,’’—HOMER B, SPRAGUE, 
usually growing in small groves, oF clamps about dwellings, It, Mille Seminary, California, ; a ae 
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the pupil. 
miliarity of the pupils with the teacher, and this should be 
5! understood at first, and every companionable privilege 
24/ granted should be with the understanding that the teacher 
> | cannot, will not, lower himself in all things to the level of 


>| child life. 


‘and many a teacher has learned to his sorrow that fa- 
miliarity breeds contempt. At first the mischief wrought 
seems to affect the teacher, but its final influence is upon 


There must be appreciable limits to the fa- 








In the first seven or eight years of a child’s life it will 


probably be settled whether he is to be swayed by super- 
stition or intelligence, whether he is to live terrorized by 
fear or buoyed up by hope and courage. 


Whoever sends 
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Tue teacher who contents himself with gathering up 
the current ideas of the times regarding school teaching, 
and does as well as he can without much effort, is not 
worthy of the place he occupies in the schoolroom of to-day. 
We are entering an era when there is to be a science for 


the schoolroom, a mission for the teacher. 








a child into life, permanently anticipating evil, suspicious 
of every one in authority, jealous of equals, with a dispo- 
sition to lord it over inferiors by way of making things 
even, does the child, his associates, and society a wrong 
so great that no counter charity can cover it. The 
teacher is one of the forces for good or evil in these di- 
rections. He can, if he will, check many of the evils of 
superstition and fear that are set at work in the home and 
among playmates; and it is a duty, as well as a priv- 
ilege, to do it. It is a false philosophy that teaches that 
fear keeps people from going wrong; it merely cautions 


To remove many causes of disciplinary friction there is 
nothing like teaching the inevitableness of certain regula- 
tions and habits of obedience. Let it be understood at 
the outset that the regulations are prescribed, not to grat- 
ify a whim of the teacher, but because there could be no 
good school without them. There should be no unneces- 
sary rules. However rebellious a pupil may be by nature, 
he will, as a rule, submit cheerfully to all necessary re- 
quirements. 








Avorn prudishness, but be refined in the highest and 
best sense. Prudishness is one of the characteristics with 
which the teacher is charged, is one of the signboards that 
society people claim to see upon the members of our pro- 
fession; but though bad enough, this is better than coarse- 
ness, rudeness, or boisterousness. We do not believe it is 
possible to tell a teacher from any other professional man 
or society woman, but there is a prevailing opinion that 
he can be so distinguished. Let us make it more and 
more improbable that we be so distinguished. 








ALL argument with children about special cases of 
obedience is mischievous. The teacher may safely and 
profitably speak of the necessity of general regulations, 
but when the pupil faces the fact of obedience or disobe- 
dience, and the consequences thereof, he should not be al- 
lowed to argue the case. The reasons for the require- 
ment should have been so clear before this time that no 
question would arise. It would be quite as reasonable for 
a judge to allow a prisoner to argue against a law that he 
had violated. The question, when a case of disci- 
pline arises, is one that relates to the fact of disobedi- 
ence, and the extent of the consequences to the trans- 
gressor. If the regulations are so sensible that their in- 
evitableness is apparent to pupils, then there will be little 
difficulty in enforcing obedience. 








Tue teacher has to carry on many threads of life at the 
same time, to be equal to the emergency; and so does a 
man in any other calling, profession, or business. He 
cannot do the best work in teaching unless he be a man 
among men, unless he be a gentleman, acquainted with 
the properties of life in society and in private life. He is 
the ideal for half a hundred, sometimes for a thousand, 
pupils to imitate. He must not only be exemplary in 
character and moral habits, but he can ill afford to be 
below the best-born child in manners and social graces. 
The community has no right to demand so much, and be 
80 exacting, without giviug as an equivalent in return se- 
curity in position, and such financial consideration as 
will encourage preparaticn for the profession on the part 
of the best blood and brains of society. 





them to avoid being found out. Hope and courage, 
respect for these as virtues, will lead to self-denial and 
activity for the sake of victories in intellectual effort or 
character-forming habits. 


greatest care. 
authority from which we quoted in our last article on the 
subject says, that it would be absurd to give the foreign 
pronunciation of a word thoroughly anglicized ; 
for instance, Pdré’ for Pédr’is. 
eign proper names should be pronounced “ as nearly as 
possible in their original manner.” 
limit the application of this rule to French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish names. 
educational facilities, there seems to be no excuse for 
want of enough knowledge of those languages to be able 
to pronounce at sight almost any word. There are certain 
plain rules to be followed, and one word is, with few excep- 
tions, a guide for those similar to it. 


attractive. 
attempts on the part of teachers to coax pupils to study, by 
supplying a perpetual fascination through devices or per- 
sonal fervor. 
a love for, and interest in, the school, and in study in the 
abstract, an interest so keen and abiding that the routine 
work will be done with no thought as to whether or not it 
is interesting. The educational leaders of to-day need to 
make certain close distinctions along these lines. We 
want to aid the teacher in acquiring the art of making the 
child do the routine work of the school with loyal devo- 
tion and royal good will. 
is one of the easiest things to accomplish with children ; 
for human nature, young and old, accepts with surprising 
grace the inevitable. 
any place or condition of life without serious remon- 
strance, when they know it is inevitable, and children ac- 
cept the routine work without friction, when they under- 
stand that it is indispensable to profitable work. 








PRONUNCIATION.—Owing to an oversight, two weeks 


since, the portion of our article on ‘“‘ Pronunciation ”’ bear- 
ing most directly on W. H. Small’s communication was 
omitted. 
where authorities differ as to pronunciation of geograph- 
ical names, we have been accustomed to rely upon Lip- 
pincott’s Gazetteer, which Dr. Thomas has edited with the 


In answer to his first query, we would say, that 


In regard to foreign names, the same 
to say, 
As a general rule, for- 
We are inclined to 


In these days of travel and 








THose who advocate, as under certain restrictions we 


ought all to advocate, that we should make everything 
pleasant for the child at school, frequently forget that 
nineteen-twentieths of all the work at school must be rou- 
tine, and that, in the nature of things, routine work is un- 


There are few things so vicious as the 


The secret of success is to attract them to 


When rightly understood, this 


Men and women drop into almost 





One of the most remarkable orations of modern times 
was that delivered by James Russell Lowell, poet, scholar, 
author, and diplomatist, at the celebration by the alumni 
of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Harvard College. His address was full of rich 
thought and sound reasoning, expressed with an exquisite 
felicity of language that has not been excelled by any ora- 
tor of modern times. His argumentative plea for learn- 
ing, for its own sake, independent of any material results, 
will live in the memory of all who feel that the welfare 
of our couotry depends upon its intellectual and moral 
power. We have space for only a single quotation 
illustrating the trend of his thought: “On the map 
of the world you may cover Judea with your thumb, 
Athens with a finger-tip, and neither of them fig- 
ures in the price current, but they still lord it in the 
thought and action of every civilized man.” In the midst 
of the predominating utilitarian tendencies of our age it is 
refreshing to have presented the views of a master mind 
proving that learning is to be sought for its own sake 
alone, and that by such study only it is that the grandest 
results can be secured. 








DiscrpLine.—Mr. B teaches lads and misses from 
the most sensitively aristocratic homes. They are not the 
most easily disciplined, partly because extreme measures 
are not available. Honor must be appealed to, but all 
have not a high sense of honor. A new class came to 
his room with an abundance of the mischievous element, 
and some of it was at the front. It was not vicious, or 
malicious. They did not mean harm, and consequently 
thought there was no harm in playfulness. As a wise 





&/man, he appreciated all this; but it must be stopped. 


First, he told them plainly that such things annoyed him. 
There was no perceptible improvement. He asked them 
to stop. They toned down a little, but that did not meet 
the case. He marked several of them “2” in deportment. 
Their mortification was great, for the card must be taken 
home to parents. What could be done? Would he 
modify it? No; and not only was he firm in that, but 
assurance was kindly given that the next time it would be 
“1” or “3”; for to stand still was impossible with one 
going down hill. There was never further trouble,—loy- 
alty and love marked their conduct ever after. This came 
to us from the class, and not from the teacher, and is a 
striking illustration of what a teacher may do, not only 
in temporary discipline, but in affecting the character for 
good ever after, by judicious treatment. 








Tue Great Epucationat THinkers.—Is it true that 
for the average teacher the great educational thinkers 
have existed in vain? Is it true that the majority of 
teachers depend upon devices, rather than principles, for 
their success? We do not so charge, we do not so think, 
but we know that the charge is freely made by some of 
the critics of the American school system, and if there be 
any foundation for it, the sooner we clear ourselves from 
the suspicion that it is true the better. We are collect- 
ing some facts upon this matter, and do not care to speak 
until we can speak from reliable data. This we do know, 
that the fraternity needs nothing so much as it needs a 
universal professional appreciation of the great principles 
of the great thinkers on educational subjects in all ages. 
It is a reflection upon the profession, when all the enthu- 
siasm of the day centers on “ methods” rather than on 
principles, when teachers hunger for devices and reject 
philosophy. Our experience leads us to believe that the 
fault is with the leaders rather than with the rank and 
file; and we believe any audience of teachers will be more 
responsive to a fervent, skillful, common-sense presenta- 
tion of the philosophy of the great thinkers on educational 
themes, than they will to any possible presentation of 
methods of teaching any subject, ever introduced into the 
schoolroom. We believe that it is the grandest mission 
that any American of this generation can accept, to pop- 
ularize, in the high and noble sense of the term, the great- 
est thoughts of the grandest men of all time in educational 
matters. To this work let us set ourselves with all the 
wisdom, freshness, and skill we can command. We have 
promised ourselves to lend a hand inthis work in all ways, 
at all times ; and we call upon our co-laborers everywhere 
to join in such a mission. Let us send a thrill of enthu- 





siasm through every institute, association, college, and 
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normal school, through every teacher’s head and heart, 
until the great educational thinkers of the ages touch the 
humblest American child. 





AT HARVARD FOR NORMAL 
GRADUATES. 


AID 


There are at Harvard eight scholarships of the value of 
one hundred and fifty dollars each, to which graduates 
of the Massachusetts normal schools are eligible. These 
scholarships are given in the Lawrence Scientific School, 
and the conditions of their assignment are such that it is 
not necessary for the applicants to pass any entrance ex- 
aminations or enter any class. They may enter the 
school as special students, with the privilege of becoming 
regular students. A holder of one of these scholarships 
is expected to pursue a course of scientific study, though 
any course in the university is open to him. 

The scientific department, in which they will naturally 
work, has a four years’ course in civil and topographical 
engineering, with drawing, mathematics, chemistry, phys- 
ics, mechanics, French and German; a four years’ course in 
natural history, with special instruction in botany, geol- 
ogy, zodlogy, biology, meteorology, paleontology, French 
and German; a course in chemistry with special work in 
the carbon compounds, molecular weights and volumes, 
and thermo-chemistry ; also, a course in mathematics, 
physics, astronomy, French and German. 

To secure one of these scholarships one must be a grad- 
uate of a normal school, with recommendations from the 
principal of the school from which he was graduated, and 
from the secretary of the State Board of Education. The 
scholarship is given for one year, to be renewed from 
year to year by the faculty. 

This is certainly a capital opportunity for young men 
to fit themselves for the highest professional work. The 
humiliating, at least the surprising, fact is, that in six years 
but three have applied for these scholarships, and one of 
these held his but one year. We have no explanation to 
offer for this paucity of applicants, except that there is 
such ademand for teachers that, when they graduate, they 
can do so well that they hesitate to surrender a sure thing 
and reénter school. It is certainly a remarkable opportu- 
nity for those who can avail themselves of these privi- 
leges, and we hope every one who reads this article will 
speak of the matter to any one who may be so circum- 
stanced as to make use of one of these scholarships. 

There is one other use that these scholarships may serve. 
There are those who do not care for the classics of college, 
who cannot afford the time or expense for a thorough 
preparatory course and follow it with a college course ; 
but here is an opening for them to take an inexpensive 
normal school course and the scholarship course at Har- 
vard, and obtain a grand, good education, with a degree 
from the leading American college. This means a clear 
saving of from $1,000 to $1,500. Every such aid to 
young men in obtaining an education signifies much, and 
the more it is improved the better. 








SHAKESPEARE IN THE CLASSROOM. 


The leading article in the October number of Shakes- 
peariana is contributed by the venerable Theodore D. 
Weld, of Hyde Park, who discusses in an able and help- 
ful manner the question of “ Shakespeare in the Class- 
room.” It may not be generally known to readers of the 
JOURNAL that Mr. Weld, so widely known as one of the 
most valiant champions of freedom in the days of the great 
antislavery struggles, is also a lifelong critical student of the 
works of the great dramatist, which he has taught in dif- 
erent schools of Boston, with notable success. 

The substance of the article was embodied in a lecture 
that Mr. Weld first delivered on a public occasion many 
years ago, and has repeated many times since. In the 
form in which it now appears, therefore, the paper em- 
bodies his earlier views, modified by the results of much 
subsequent experience in the practical trial of his theo- 
ries. Had not Mr. Weld given himself to the work of a 
philanthropist, he might now take rank with White and 
Hudson asa Shakespeare scholar, and when, as in this 
article, the advantages and difficulties of teaching his fa- 
vorite author are pointed out, he speaks with the author- 
ity of one who knows whereof he affirms. 

The scope and candor of the article are remarkable. 





With loving, yet discriminating, fidelity, the writer points 
out the way in which the great poet, in the hands of an 
intelligent, earnest instructor, may be made to convey the 
highest lessons of life to the youthful student. Pre- 
eminent as a master of language and thought, Shakes- 
peare is a fountain of pure, idiomatic English, who at the 
same time “keeps thought hard pushed” at every point. 

The transcendent imagery of his style gives proper 
force and range to the young imagination, by virtue of 
which we have ideals and standards of excellence in art, 
science, literature, and moral attainments. Shakespeare 
gives us “more lessons of practical wisdom, and fraught 
with deeper meaning in the conduct of life” than ever 
fell from the lips of any save him who “spake as never 
man spake.” He awakens and stimulates the dramatic 
element, the use and abuse of which Mr. Weld treats in 
just and forcible language, that should be very convincing 
to both teachers and parents. 

Space forbids a lengthy comment on the way in which 
Mr. Weld handles his many-sided and fascinating subject ; 
but it should be added that he meets squarely and answers 
fully the alleged and apparently serious objections to the 
indiscriminate use of the author in schools and families. 
His remarks under this head acquire great weight from 
the fact that as a refined scholar and practical teacher he 
has had to deal with and overcome them, and very nobly 
does he defend the great dramatist against the charge of 
immorality which the ignorant and thoughtless sometimes 
prefer against him. 

The gist of the matter as Mr. Weld understands it is 
admirably put in the following quotation : 

‘“* Regarding Shakespeare as without a peer, not only as a poet, 
but as a thinker, a philosopher, a moralist, a metaphysician, a lo- 
gician,—though without the mechanism of logic,—as the most 
acute and profound mental analyst, that ever threaded the mazes 
of human nature, I look upon the critical study and analysis of his 
works as indispensable to the completeness of a liberal culture. I 
regard it not mainly as a discipline, unfolding the «sthetic ele- 
ments, but quickening and giving momentum to the whole mind, a 
general educational force, a normal stimulant to all the faculties, 
rousing the inert, developing the latent, and giving symmetry and 
equipoise to the whole.’’ 








THIS AND THAT. 





— Schubert died, Nov. 19, 1828. 

— George Eliot born, Nov. 22, 1820, 

— Martin Luther born, Nov. 18, 1483. 

— Chloroform first used, Nov. 21, 1847. 

— President Garfield born, Nov. 19, 1831. 

— Vice-president Wilson died, Nov. 22, 1875. 

— Cape of Good Hope discovered, Nov. 18, 1497. 

— Dickens published his first novel at twenty-two. 

— Omnibuses were introduced in New York in 1880. 

— Scipio the Younger conquered Carthage at thirty-six. 

— Kerosene was first used for lighting purposes in 1826. 

— Hartford is the third richest city of its size in the world. 

— Klopstock began his ‘‘ Messiah ’’ at seventeen years of age. 

— William Pitt was Prime Minister of England at twenty-four. 

— Alexander the Great reigned over the Macedonians at sixteen. 

— Linneus, the great Swedish botanist, is buried in the Upsala 
Cathedral.+ 

— Art is to-day the religion of Copenhagen, and Thorwaldsen is 
its prophet. 

— Elihu Burritt, the remarkable linguist, was a Connecticut 
horse-shoer. 

— Whitney, inventor of the cotton-gin, was a street gamin in 
childhood. 

— The first newspaper printed in the United States was published 
in Boston, Sept. 25, 1790. 

— William Lloyd Garrison, the beloved philanthropist, orator, 
and writer, was born in poverty. 

— 2,229 of the 2,800 graduates of Williams College sat under the 
instruction of Dr. Mark Hopkins during the sixty-one years of his 
active connectiog with the college. 

— Bunyan’s library consisted of two books,—the Bible and Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs. 

— There are about ten thousand Jesuits in the world, 1,200 
being in America. 

— “Mark Twain’s”’ ‘profits of the Twain-Cable readings, last 
season, are reported at $30,000. 

— Cormontaigne, the French military engineer, wrote an elaborate 
treatise on fortification while in the trenches and under fire. 

— Horne Tooke’s original name was John Horne; but, being 
adopted and educated by William Tooke, he assumed his name. 


— My answer to the question, how I was educated, ends where 
it began: I had the right mother.—Prest. Timothy Dwight, of Yale. 


— Protagoras, the Greek sophist and orator, was in his youth a 
street porter of Athens, carrying loads upon his back like a beast 
of burden. 

— Gen. Nathaniel Greene, the successful Revolutionary com- 
mander, second only in military skill to Washington, was brought 
up at a blacksmith’s forge. 

— Occasionally the maternal grandfather of Molitre took him to 


the play, and thus were sown the seeds which led to his greatness 
as a dramatic author and actor. 

— Miss Lucy Wheelock, whose admirable management of the 
Chauncy-Hall Kindergarten has attracted so much attention, has 
just received a handsome addition to her salary. 

— Paganini gained enormous sums of money by his wonderful 
exhibitions and musical compositions, but was spoiled by adulation, 
becoming reckless and dissipated. 

— The motto of Lord Clyde’s life, always inscribed upon the fly- 
leaf of his pocket memorandum-book, was: ‘‘ By means of patience, 
common sense, and time, impossibilities become possible.”’ 

— In Europe there are three republics; eleven limited mon- 
archies, ten having two chambers, one with a single chamber; four 
principalities, all limited; and but two absolute monarchies, 

— Mrs. Georgia A. Peck has been the successful editor of the 
Boston Commonwealth for eight months. She has added two col- 
umns to the size of the paper, and will also issue a Christmas supple- 
ment. 

— The elder Vanderbilt, famous not alone for his millions, but 
also for his vast enterprise in the development of commerce and 
railroads, served as a cabin-boy on a North River sloop during sey- 
eral years of his youth. 

— A nation in its industrial progress, when the competition of 
the world is keen, cannot aaa still. Three conditions only are 
possible for it. It may go forward, retrograde, or perish. Its ex- 
tinction as a nation follows its neglect of higher education.—Dr, 
Lyon Playfair. 

— Thomas Ball’s old employer, Moses Kimball, paid him $20,000 
for the bronze group now standing in Park Square, representing 
President Lincoln freeing the slaves. The purchaser presented it 
to the city of Boston. 

— Prof. Edward W. Bemis, late a fellow of the Johns Hopkins 
University, is giving a very interesting and instractive course of 
lectures on ‘‘ Political Economy,’’ at Mount Holyoke Seminary. 
The seminary has over three hundred students. 


— A small boy surprised his teacher at one of the grammar 
schools, yesterday, by asking her how far a procession of the pres- 
idents of the United States would reach if they were placed in a 


row. On her expressing her ignorance he calmly announced, 
** From Washington to Cleveland.’ 


—Springfield Republican. 

— A watchmaker says that the multitude of telegraph, telephone, 
and electric-light wires in large cities has much to do with the vari- 
ations and stopping of watches that hitherto have been good time- 
keepers, and that manufacturers are trying to invent means to pro- 
vide against this magnetizing of watches.—Jewish Messenger. 


— This is the latest witticism with which W. S. Gilbert is cred- 
ited: ‘* It is easy enough for bishops to be good on £5,000 a year,”’ 
said the satirical dramatist, looking round on a select circle of liter- 
ary friends, ‘‘ but we have to be good for nothing,’’—a pause,— 
** and some of us are.”’ 

— Disraeli tells us that the Freneh ambassador to Spain, meeting 
Cervantes, congratulated him on the great success and reputation 
gained by his Don Quixote ; whereupon the author whispered in his 
ear: ‘* Had it not been for the Inquisition I should have made my 
book much more entertaining.’’ 

— The Testimony of the Rocks, a noble and monumental work by 
Hagh Miller, was published in 1857. The night following its com- 
pletion the author shot himself through the heart. The overworked 
brain had given out, and all was chaos. He had sense enough left 
to write a few words of farewell to his wife and children. 

— When Miss Louisa May Alcott is writing a book she works 
fourteen hours in twenty-four. At such times she leaves her home 
in Concord, goes to Boston, hires a quiet room, shuts herself up 
**an east wind of inspiration, which never fails.’ 
She never copies, and seldom 


and waits for 
In a month or so the book is done. 
corrects. 

— ‘*Ten great novels,’’ voted by seventy leading American 
judges, upon inquiry by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, with the number who 
voted for each: The Scarlet Letter (30), Les Miserables (39), Rom- 
ola (37), Adam Bede (36), Ivanhoe (35), David Copperfield (28), 
Henry Esmond (24), Wilhelm Meister (24), Uncle Tom’s Cabin (24), 
On the Heights (23). 

— Msop, the fabulist, who flourished six hundred years before 
Christ, and whose fables are as familiar to us after the lapse of 
twenty-five hundred years as household words; Publius Syras, the 
eminent moralist, who lived in the time of Julius Cesar, and whose 
wise axioms are to be found in every library; Terrence, the Cartha- 
ginian poet and dramatist; Epictetus, the stoic philosopher ; —all 
were slaves in early life, but won freedom and lasting fame by 
force of their native genius. —Genius in Sunshine and Shadow, 

— The Illinois School Journal is most fortunate in securing as 
editor and business manager, George P. Brown, one of the best 
known men in the western field. Mr. Brown has done admirable 
work in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in months past, has been 
an eminently successful teacher, and has proved himself a first-class 
business man. We anticipate for the Journal, under his manage- 
ment, all the success it so richly deserves. 

— When Cervantes was a prisoner at Algiers, he concerted a plan 
to free himself and hiscomrades. One of them traitorously betrayed 
the plot. They were all conveyed before the Dey of Algiers, who 
promised them their lives if they would betray the contriver of the 
plot. ‘‘I was that person,’’ replied Cervantes; ‘“‘save my com- 
panions and let me perish.”’ The Dey, struck with his noble con- 
fession, spared his life and permitted them al! to be ransomed. 

— Prof. W. T. Harris names the following as the ten great 
novels: ‘‘I think that Walter Scott alone could furnish the ten 
greatest novels, and perhaps twenty that are greater than any 
others. If one is to name, however, only ten, they should farnish 
the point of view ( Welt-Anschaung as the Germans call it) of as 
many individualities as possible. I have accordingly named the 
following (excluding, reluctantly, Ivanhoe, Villa on the Rhine, and 
Don Quixote) ; Wilhelm Meister, Vicar of Wakefield, Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, Rob Roy, Marble Faun, Consuélo and sequel, Romola, Les 
Misérables, Gulliver’s Travels, Robinson Crusoe.’’—In Jones’ ‘‘Ten 





Great Novels,”’ 


—— 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 





SeLections FROM ScaAruLer’s LyRicaL 
Poems. Edited by E. J. Turner, M.A., and 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A., assistant masters of 
Winchester College. 18mo, 203 pages. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co.; 1886. 
Price, 65 cents. 

This is another of the pretty little volumes issued 
under the name of ‘‘ Foreign School Classies’’ by 
the publishers mentioned above. The attractive- 
ness of the exterior, and all mechanical features of 
the series, have been referred to in speaking of 
Faust. The present volume merits the same praise. 

Schiller was emphatically at his best as a dra- 
matic poet. Yet the drama is not always the best 
form of poetry to use in the classroom, for it fre- 
quently requires in the reader a variety of experi- 
ence and ubservation that pupils have not. The 
mind does not answer to the word. It is easily 
discernible that such selections as are here con- 
tained, — ‘“‘ The Beil,”’ **The Diver,’ and the 
** Cranes of Ibycus,”’ for example, — are greatly 
superior, for certain grades of students in German, 
to the more ambitious poems which give their au- 
thor his highest fame. The work of choosing 
these thirty-three lyrics has been done, it is plaia 
with the exigencies of school life ever in mind. 
The notes, too, are the fruit of practical teaching. 
Historic and literary allusions abound. The trans- 
lations are brief, leaving mach to the grammar 
and the dictionary. While good taste «nd elegance 
of style are net wanting, the palm still remains 
with the avnotator of Faust for be+utiful models 
of English. This little volume should be seen by 
all teachers of the lauguage, and will find a place 
in many schools. 


Brittranicus TRAGEDIE PAR RACINE. 
Wich Introduction and Notes by Eugéne Pellis- 
sier, M A., B.Se., LL.B. 18mo, 116 pages. 
London and New York : Maemillan & Co.; 
1836. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the least desirable for school use of any 
in the series of ‘‘ Foreign School Classics’? which 
we have yet seen. The type, thongh clear, is 
scarcely large enough for steady use by young 
peop'e. The notes are less judicious than one 
could wish, and usurp the office of the grammar 
quite enough, to say the least. But the most ob- 
jectiunable feature, after all, is the drama itself. 

Vho cares to set before school children for con- 

templation such monsters as Nero, Aggripina, and 

Narcissus? Yet, it mast be said, Racine has re- 

fined and rend-red more endurable their miserable 

characters by avoiding historic accuracy. If auy 
moral advantage can arise from labor spent upon 
such study, it surely would come only to the aged. 

No youth would give over the dreams of ambition 

because Aggripina failed in her aims, or would 

repress h@ ardent love because Nero failed to ob- 
tain Jania. Not in the schools, but on the table 
of the mature student, is the p'ace for this volume. 

The introduction, however, is thoroughly good. 

No better brief sketch of Racine’s literary work 

has met our eyes for a long time. 





Tue Evements or Geometry. By Web- 
ster Wells, S.b. Boston : Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn. 

Frofessur Wells is a genius in book-making. 
We do not mean that he has revolutionized the 
teaching of geometry, but that he has simplified it, 
elimiuativg non-essentials, presenting all that newds 
to be taught with mech clearness, illustrating every 
principle and process by numerous easy exercises 
and numerical problems. He has made a book 
for the average student, giving all that the bright- 
est pupils need, and no more than may be insisted 
upon with the dull pupils, while the appendix will 
test the mathematical nerve of the brightest schol- 
ars. As an indication of the thoughtfulness of the 
author, we refer to the fact that, so far as we can 
jadge, every diagram is so placed that all the text 
relating to it is on the same page, so that the pupil 
ean read with his eyes on the figure at the same 
time. He seems to have found the golden mean 
in the matter of abbreviations and symbols. We 
confess to a prejudice against the use of many 
symbols, doubtless because so many things are un- 
intelligible to us where they are over-used; but a 
moment’s study of the classified symbols ena- 
bles one to see the principles upon which these are 
selected. It is not an easy thing for a busy editor 
to become interested in a work on mathematics; 
bat this work has succeeded in holding our thought 
and interest, attracting us by its mechanical beauty, 
scientifically simple and accurate definitions, ad- 
mirable arrangement, and sensible sulutions. 
Unitep States Historica, Ovutcines. 

For Teachers and Students. By F. Gillam 

Cromer. Flexible cloth. Published by the 

author at Union City, Ind. Price, 50 cents. 

We here have the means of waking up a history 
class by the use of a live method. The plan was 
evidently developed in the actual work of the 
schoolroom. It is based on the idea that, in the 
study of history, three things are to be kept in 
view; viz., the Dates, the Facts, and the Sor- 
rounding Circumstances; the Facts and Dates to 
be learned, the Surrounding Circumstances to be 
picked up from every possible source, and ex- 
plained in the child’s own language. There is 
material here sufficient for the teaching of evers- 
thing pertaining to American history. A class 
would e-rtainly keep awake, and the teacher 
would have to. We alwavs weleome every ingen- 

ious device like that which lies before us. 


John Locke 





PEDAGOGICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
and Rousseau. By KR. H. Quick. 
Jn the useful, paper-eovered, School Bulletin 

Publications, sketches of Locke and Ruus-ean are 

clear expositions of educatioual theories of famous 


English and French expounders, 


Tue NATIONAL ADVANCED SPEAKER. A 
collection of carefully chosen, available, mod- 
era Declamations and Reeitations. With Ia- 
structions to Speakers, and an Appendix of 
Words of Difficult Pronunciation. Edited and 
Compiled by Oliver E. Branch, M.A. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 307. New York: Baker & Taylor. 
Price, $1.25. 

This editor has ‘‘ taken his life in his hands’’ 
and given the world a voluminous ‘‘ Speaker,”’ 
with very little that has appeared in the previous 
**speakers.”? Startled as we were at the names 
of the writers as we first saw them, we express our 
surprise and delight to find an author and publisher 
who finds such admirable selections in the utter- 
ances of to day, and the courage to print them 
boldly. Rev. Henry M. Stimpson, D.D., of St. 
Louis, Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, Rev. M. W. 
Stryker, Rev. David Swing, and Rey. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs do the cloth credit ; while T. Bb. Reed, 
John D. Long, D. W. Voorhees, Carl Schurz, 
Chauncy M. Depew, ** Sunset ’’ Cox, and George 
William Curtis honor the politician. There are 
nearly three hundred selections, well printed, 
fresh, well diversified. We suspectits “‘ modern ”’ 
character will commend it to those who are weary 
with the ‘‘ standard ”’ selections of all time. 





GERMAN OF To-DAY. A series of short passages 
for translation into English, selected from con- 
temporary German wriers. Prepared for the 
use of schools and for private study. By Dr. N. 
Heinemann, F.R.G.S. New York : Casseil & 
Co. ; 1886. 92 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The tit e-page sufficiently deseribes the book. 
The extracts exhibit much variety of style and of 
subject, but from their brevity lose much of inter- 
est for a student of the age at which most New 
England people read German. There are eighty- 
one selections within eighty-une pages. Of course 
no one author can impress his style upon his 
reader by means of asingle page. 

There is no form of literature offered save 
descriptive prose,—no poetry, no dramatic verse, 
no fiction. The consequence is that all is easy 
reading ; supplying, moreover, an excellent vocab- 
ulary for one who would learn to skim the lighter 
modern literatare of Germany. The type is too 
small to make this a serviceable bovk in school. 
save for ovcasional sight-reading; but with the 
private reader, who need not read longer than 
pleasure inclines him, it has a p!ace of real useful- 
ness. The appendix, though only three pages 
long, has the best brief statement we have observed 
of the recent changes in German orthography, as 
expressed by the Prussian Minister of Education 
in 138380. 

Faust. By Goethe. With an Introduction and 

Notes by Jane Lee, lecturer in German Literature, 

Newnham College, Cambridge. Part L, fol- 

lowed by an App-ndix on Part II. London and 

New York : Maemillan & Co.; 1886. 18mo, 

361 pp. Price, $1.10. 

Surely the lines of students of Goethe have fallen 

in pleasant places. If anything was needed to 

make Faust attractive to English readers of Ger- 
mau, this dainty little volume supplies the lack. 

Just large enough to fill the hand, with page so 

varrow that the eye never tires as it moves tu and 

fio across it, and type that almost reconciles one 
to the unwe!come German characters, the mechan- 
ical arrangement of the book is excellent. And 
when we explore the interior our admiration is even 
greater. We envy the ladies at Newnham as we 
read that the introduction and notes convey the 
substance of lectures there delivered, for the enthu- 
siasm and thorough appreciation of such a leader 
must be a delightful aid in the study of so complex 
and intricate a poem as is Faust. We cannot quote 
with fall approbation her estimate of this tragedy : 

** Yet if the Faust poem cannot be considered per- 

fect as a work of art, it is none the less in my 

judgment the greatest work in modern literature ; 
aud this not merely from an esthetic, but also 

from a moral standpoint. It is not only a 

great poem, it is likewise a Gud-sent message.’’ 

Yet we recognize in the language such fervor as 

we demand in a guide among unknown treasures 

and beauties of literature. In the notes we find 
the explanations scholarly, reasonably full and 
abounding in excellent models for imitation by the 
translator. Au exquisite feminine taste is discern- 

ible throughout. In the appendix is presented a 

very interesting résumé and explanation of Part 

II. of Faust, that latest work of the great poet, 

tuuched and retouched almost with his dying hand, 

yet now so seldom read. 

This eJlition of Faust is one of Maemillan’s For- 
eign School Classics, edited by G. Eugene Fas- 
nacht, assistant master at Westminster School,— 
a series well meriting the examination of American 
teachers. 


Easy Reaprne ror Littite Ones. De- 
signed for Supplementary Use. Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass.: Frank Fanning. Ten stories in 
five leaflets for 2 cents each, or above 25 in 
one order, 1 cent each. 

Mr. Fanning has done the teacher and pupil a 
positive service by issuing these cards with an at- 
tractive story for the little ones on each, printed 
iu large, clear type, each card of the size of an or- 
dinary 12mo page. The idea is a good one; its 
materia‘ization is first-class. This onght to bea 
great schoolroom success. 

Nature's Sertat Story. By Edward 
P. Roe. Illustrated by W. Hamilton Gibson 
and F. Dielman. Artistically bound. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

Mr, Roe needs less press praise for the success 
of his stories than any other author now living 
who confines himself to the sensible side of relig- 





ious and moral story writing. He has a mine all 
his own, and he works it with a persistency and 





uniform care such as prolific writers rarely do. 
This story had a successful run in Harper's Monthly, 
a compliment rarely or never paid to an author of 
distinctively religious sentiment, who has pub- 
lished so much as he. The fact that the illustra- 
tions were prepared for J/arper’s accounts for 
their exceptional elegance, th: ugh the book-press 
does not give them the exquisite finish they had in 
the magazine. 


Tse Famity. An Historical and Social 
Study. By Charles F. Thwing and Carrie F. 
B. Thwing. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 213. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

It is one of the healthy signs of the times that 
so scholarly a werk on this subject, elaborately 
prepared, and elegantly printed and bound, is de- 
manded. It is so exhaustive, reliable, judicial, and 
well written that it must be authoritative on «ll 
matters centering in the family. It deals with all 
the essentials in the pre-historic family, the classic 
family life, the early Christian family life, the 
home in the middle ages, the family and the 
church, Catholic and Protestant, the family. in 
society, the individual in the family, and property 
and the family. Its treatment of Divorce is not 
only timely, but will command attention from its 
thoroughness and reasonableness. It is a book 
that every public and reference library will have, 
that every Sanday schovl library ought to have, 
that every home will be enriched by the having. 





Wirn Reep anv Lyre. By Clinton 
Seollard. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 
Mr. Scollard’s Pictures in Song was one of the 

happiest hits of aspiring poets, aud it is a risk for 

a man to try a second volume. America has had 

80 many promising poets who have done a few 

things well under special inspiration and in fields 

in which they are thoroughly familiar, and then 
have done so much poor work or mediocre work 
afterwards, that the reputation gained is worse than 
lost. It looks in this second volume of poems as 
though Mr. Scollard had the real ‘* meat in him ”’ 
for thought, for careful work, with a genuine 
poetic taste. His dedication to Frank Dempster 
Sherman is a characteristic bit of rhyme : 
In memory of the happy days 
We passed together, you and I, 
When icy Winter ruled the ways 
Where silvery Charles goes wandering by, 
Across the leagues that ’twixt us lie 
I seud these loving links of ri:yme, 
To bind our hearts iv closer tie 
Through all the years of coming time. 





THe Pocker ATLAS OF THE WoRLD. A 
Comprehensive and Popular Series of Maps Illus- 
trating Physical and Political Geography. By 
John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. With Geo- 
graphical Statistical Nutes. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
lt is refreshing to find a thing so new, so unique, 

so correct, so serviceable, that we can say without an 
“if”? or a ‘‘ but’’ that it is all that it purports to 
be, and is more and better than any one would 
suspect from the title or from any review that 
could be given it. It is what every student has 
wanted, what every office and home needs. We 
would not be without it personally for several 
times its price. 


Tue Ivory Krxe. A Popular History of 
the Elephant and its Allies. By Charles Fred- 
erick Holder. Artistic binding. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 330. New York: Charles 
Seribner's Sons. Price, $2.00. 

Romance, adventure, comedy, tragedy, amuse- 
ment, and instruction are all combined in this 
thorough boy's book. It is indeed for ready ref- 
erence, and has a bibliography, comprising a list 
of the published works relating to elephants, with- 
out a parallel in the language. The school and 
the home, science and the arts, are indebted to 
author and publisher, for a work so valuable for 
its matter and the manner of putting it. 





A Practicat Ruaetoric. For Instrue- 
tion in English Composition and Revision in 
Colleges and Intermediate Schools. By J. Scott 
Clark, A.M., professor of Rhetoric in Syracuse 
University. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 312. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

We do not see how any teacher can fail of se- 
curing good resu'ts from the use of this new can- 
didate for popular favor. It is not only the phi- 
losuphy of rietoric exemplified, but it is the philos- 
opby applied. As a compendium of much that 
the writer needs to have constantly at hand, it is a 
grand success. The wonder is that such a work 
has not earlier appeared, rather than that it bas 
come at last. It is so full of good things that it is 
useless to try to specify. One must examine for 
himself, and examine with care, to appreciate the 
variety and adeptanity of the work. r 





SHORT STORIES FROM THE DICTIONARY 
By Arthur Gilman, M.A. Chicago: Interstate 
Publishing Company. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
A book on words of which a fifteen-year-old lad 

will say when he has read it, from sheer interest, 

** Well, that is an elegant book,’’ as our boy did, 

must have genuine merit. It is a work for youth, 

for the home, for the study, and the school. It is 
thoroughly reliable in its treatment of the subjects, 

‘How Words Have Changed Their Meanings,”’ 

‘Can a Word Be Killed?’’ ‘‘Can You Make a 

Word?” ‘* Civilized and Couutrified,”’ ete. 

Storres FROM Lire. By Sarah K. Bol- 
ton. Cloth, 361 pp. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 


A standard author seldom appears to advantage 
in a compilation of short stories, but we incline to 
think that Mrs. Bolton shows some arts of the lit- 
erary expert in some of these apparently unimpor- 
taut sketches that rarely appear in her more ex- 





tended work. ‘‘ Helpless Mrs. Jones’? is really a 
study,—a lady who had a helplessness which some 
men seem to prize very much before marriage, but 
rarely afterward. She pe in more philosophy 
**on the sly ’’ in some of these stories than is her 
wont in her biographical work. The interest in 
each story is all that could be desired, while the 
wuches of art in these waifs indicate a power of 
which much should be made, 





Miss CuaArity’s House. By Howe Ben- 
ning. Pp. 353. Boston and Chieago : Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publishing Soci- 
ety. Price, $1.25. 

Miss Charity, who had a house,—and that was 
about all she had,—became dissatisfied with living 
merely for herself, concluded to make use of her 
house, and invited some poor sick factury girls into 
her home ; and the story tells how much they and 
she herself were benefited by the act. The story 
1s well told, and will interest, as well as profit, the 
young people who read it. 

How To STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY ; or, 
NATURAL AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS or 
NEVER FORGETTING. By M. L. Holbrook, 
M.D. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 

This monograph treats of every phase of mem- 
ory. As a curiosity it is an immense success, 
lis philosophy is less thoroughly digested than we 
could wish, and yet it takes the material theory 
and holds it with much constancy. Its ingenuity 
and power, however, are in the way in which it 
presents all the devices, schemes, and tricks by 
which things can be remembered. Its suggestions 
about words, dates, figures, about memorizing in 
darning a new language, ete., are interesting. 





—T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadel- 
phia, have ready Just One Day, by John Habber- 
ton, author of ** Helen's Babies.’’ Price 50 cents. 
Ic is a very amusing story of children in everyday 
life, tuld in a natural style which will amuse and 
cheer the reader. Habberton’s vein of humor is 
rich and well marked ia this story. 


Joun B. Atpen, New York, has just 


published Prescott’s /istory of the Conquest of 
Mezxico®with a Preliminary View of the Ancient 
Mexican Civilization, and the Life of the Con- 
queror, Hernando Cortéz. Illustrated Library 
Edition, in two volumes, small octavo. Price, 
$2.25 ; Popular Edition, two volumes in one, 
without illustrations, $1.25. 


Wm. J. Cox, of Michigan, has compiled 
an admirable Primer of Michigan History, with a 
brief sketch of the material res urees of the state. 
The local history of each state should be taught 
in the schools, and this ean and should be done 
in connection with the general study of American 
history. IZgnoranceof the chief factsin the histury 
of the state in which a child lives is almost un- 
pardonable, and such a primer as Mr. Cox has 
prepared for Michigan would be found valuable in 
every state of the Union, and would enable teach- 
ers to instruct their pupils inteliigently. 


Tue Writers’ Publishing Company, 21 
University Place, New York, has ready an im- 
portent book for teachers and students in the 

rench language. It is La France: Notes d’ un 
Américain recueillies et mises en ordre, par A. De 
Rougemont, professor of French in Adelphi Acad- 


emy. Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 90 ceuts. 

It combmes the two funetions of an elementary 
French reader, with a textbook of useful and very 
clearly expressed information about the people and 
the country where that graceful and lucid language 
is spoken ; truly a multum in parvo; treating of 
matters descriptive, historical, political, industrial, 
edw ational. literary, scientifie, technical, military, 
and r-ligious, and seme others of interesting and 
miscellaneous character. In the brief résumé of the 
primary instruction of children in morals are some 
useful suggestions as to the method of giving such 
moral training in a public school without conflicts 
from varying religious beliefs. There is, also, an in- 
teresting point as to pronunciation,—that French 
words have a slight stress of voice on the last sylla- 
ble, called *‘tonic accent,” —a fact ignorantly dis- 
puted by some Americans. 


—_—--— 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Poems; by Alexander Pope; price 10 cents. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century; by 
Dr. Georg Braudes; price, $2.00. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

Precious Stones in Nature, Art, and Literature; by 
S. M. Burnham. Bo-ton: Bradlee Whidden. 

Essays and Postscripts on Elocution; by A. Mel- 
ville Bell; price, $1.25. New York: E. 8. Werner. 

Hauff’s Das Kalte Herz; edited with Engiish notes, 
glossary, and a grammatical appendix by W. H. Van 
der Smissen, M.A.; price, 80 cents. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

The Voleano Under the City; Wy A Volunteer 
Special; price, $1.00. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hurlburt. 

Charlie Lucken at School and College; by Rev. 
H. C. Adams, M.A.; price, $1.50. Philadelphis : J.B. 
Lippincott Co. 

rmons on the International Sunday-school Les- 
sous for 1887; by the Monday Club; price, $1.25. 
Boston: Cong. 8. 8S. & Pub. Sor. 

The Physician’s Visiting List for 1887. Philadel- 
phia: P. Klakiston & Co. 

My Land and Water Friends; by Mary Bamford; 
price, $1.50-——Sigits Worth Seeing; by Those Who 

aw Them; price, $1.75. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Chaplain’s Craze; by George Manville Fenn; 
price, 25 cts.——Sir James Appleby, Bart. ; by_Kath- 
arine 8. Macquoid; price, 20 cts. — Harper’s Young 
People for 1886; price, $3 50.—A migod; price, 

1.00.—Mexico of To-day; by Solomon Bulkley 
iriffin; price, $1.50. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Combmed Number and Language Lessons; by 
F. B. Ginn and Ida A. Coady; Am 60 cents; for in- 
troduction, 50 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

From Pole to Pole: A Tale of the Sea; by Gordon 
Stables, C.M ,M.D.. RN.; price, $1.50——Anecdotes 
lilustrative of Old Testament Texts; price, $1.50 —— 
| The Dragon, Image, and Demon; by Kev. Hamden 
C. Du Boise; price, $2.00, New York; A, C, Arm: 
strong & Bon, 
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HYMN.* 


BY PROF. GEO, HUNTINGTON, 


Creative Word! whose mandate broke 
The silence of primeval time, 

Form, order, beauty to invoke, 
Reverent we wait Thy voice sublime. 

Formless and void our work must be, 

Unless commanded first by Thee. 


O Hand of Power! whose skill could frame 
From nought a world so vast, so fair, 

Nor skill nor power our hands may claim. 
Make Thou our lowly task thy care. 

Not small, not vain that work can be 

Whose least beginnings are from Thee. 


O Mind divine! whose power hath wrought, 
In changeful form and changeless law, 
The fashion of Thy glorious thought, 
Thy shining paths we trace with awe 
From height to starry height, and fain 
Would think Thy glorious thoughts again. 


Light Thou our pathways from above ; 

Oar minds enkindle with Thine own ; 
Till, like Thy stars, our thoughts shall move 
In bright procession round Thy throne ; 

Till all our joy and wisdom be 
To think, to walk, to work with Thee. 


~* Written for and sung at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new astronomical observatory of Carle- 
ton College, on Oct, 2. 








CHICAGO LETTER. 


CHICAGO NIGHT SCHOOLS, 


A group of young men and women sat in the 
office of the Ward School, quietly awaiting the 
arrival of the principal in order to be assigned to 
classes in the night school. Some, when interro- 


gated as to their abilities, replied that they could 
‘read a little,’’ while others were barely able to 
make themselves understood in giving the neces- 
sary items forenrollment. The prelinainaries over, 
the principal in charge, Mr. E. A. Barnes, kindly 
pre us to the rooms, of which there were 
six. In room No. 1 between thirty and forty adults 
were wrestling manfally with the difficulties of our 
orthography. The spelling was conducted orally, 
not because that was considered the best method, 
but because it was deemed best to defer written 
work until it could be learned whether the board 
would furnish paper. It occurred to us that oral 
spelling served a good purpose, as a repetition of the 
word and proper syllabication aided them in their 
pronunciation. 

Iu another room were the beginners, intent upon 
their tasks. One young man leaned across the aisle 
to help his wife. One division of boys, between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen, was listening breath- 
lessly to an account of the feats of a toad that man- 
aged to swallow honey bees in a very dexterous man- 
ner. They had evidently just been reading some- 
thing that brought out the anecdote. In one room 
two little chaps had fallen asleep in the midst of 
finding the least common denominator. Up since 
early morn, we have seen them on our streets as 
errand or news boys, or in the crowded shops as 
cash boys. The most noticeable feature was the 
perfect order which prevailed and the almost in- 
tense interest manifested on the part of the pupils. 

The night schools are this year under inde- 
pendent supervision from the day schools. Supt. 
A. R. Sabin, principal of one of our grammar 
schools, is well fitted for the work, having had 
large experience as superintendent of ungraded 
country schools. No pupil under sixteen is ad- 
mitted, except by special request of the parent or 
guardian. This enables Pats in to codperate with 
parents in securing regular attendance and good 
behavior. Special attention is paid to the night 
high sehool, which will be of a technical character, 
the studies being mechanical drawing, phonog- 
raphy, and bookkeeping. It is centrally located 
in the West Division High-school building. In 
a city so largely composed of foreigners, who 
take their children from our schools before they 
have had an opportunity to read or write well, 
the night schools farnish them an opportunity to 
get a good elementary education. The Council has 
appropriated $40,000 for this purpose, which could 
be invested in no worthier enterprise. 


NOTES. 


Two handsome panel etchings, by ‘‘ Hamilton,’’ 
framed in antique oak and lined with burnished 
steel, entitled ‘‘ By-ways,’’ and ‘‘ The Old Road,”’ 
have been ov exhibition at Thurber’s artrooms, Wa- 
bash avenue, during the week ; they are to be sent to 
Mrs. Dr. Bundy, Boston, née Miss Eila L. Evarts, 
principal of the Wentworth-avenue School, Chicago. 
Miss Evarts was much respected and admired by 
her associates for her graces of manner as well as 
sterling good qualities of head and heart. Messrs. 
Bight & Block made the selection on the part of 
the Chicago principals, who send the gift as a token 
of esteem and kindly remembrance. 

Mrs. Dimock, superintendent of drawing, is in 
the midst of beautiful things, an account of which 
the readers of St. Nicholas have seen in the Octo- 
ber number. The collection is to be sent to the 
New York Industrial Exhibition, where it will re- 
main permanently 

At the last meeting of the Principals’ Assovia- 
tion a portion of time was devoted in paying trib- 
utes of respect to the memory of Miss Hattie O. 





P-ake, late principal of the Lincoln-street School. 
The resolutions by the * Evlectic Club,” a society 
comp..sed of lady priucipals for the purpose of ma- 
tual improvement, express the high regard in whieh | 
the departed was held by her colaburers ; 


i Atver s ebert and. sovers Winepe. departed ht Piite 
of the Linculn Stryet School, de ‘ 
Qcpober 26, F 3 





JSOURNAL 


Miss Peake spent many precious years in the school. 
room. In her chosen vocation as teacher, she exhibited 
a high appreciation of the responsibilities of her position, 
impenteine ner oasee wie se fidelity, ene and 

» winning the re an , 
associate teacher, and parent. Se 

In her social relations, her Christian womanliness, 
frank cordiality, and ready s mpathy, endeared her to 
all whom she honored by her friendship. 

To the members of the Eclectic Club, of which Miss 
Peake was an officer, this bereavement comes with a 
deep mooning. as the first sorrow in its history. 

It is difficult to realize that she who walke among us 
so recently in health and vigor now lies prostrate, her 
smile vanished, her voice hushed 

It is with a realization of peceenat loss that, together, 
we desire to extend words of sympathy and condolence 
to the relatives and friends of our associate, who rests 

“ After life’s fitful fever.” 


_ Similar resolutions were tendered by the Prin- 
cipals’ Association. 








A TRIP THROUGH IOWA. 


BY AN OLD TEACHER, 





Iowa is a state of peculiar interest to the repub- 
lic at this time. A comparatively new state, lying 
between the two great rivers, rich in its agricult- 
ural resources, well watered and well drained, pos- 
sessed of a healthy climate and peopled by an in- 
telligent, sober, and industrious class of citizens, for 
the most part from the older states, who have gone 


west not to plunder, or hunt for gold, but to plant 
for themselves and their posterity homes worthy 
the name, and torear the bulwarks of a great 
state, by giving the utmost attention to the right 
education of their children, intellectually, morally, 
and religiously considered. 

Towa has no great central Gotham, nor a Chicago 
to contend with in the moral and social education 
of her children. In this she is favored above most 
states, and she is not sluw to take advantage of 
her ‘‘innings.’’ At this very moment there is not 
another state in the Union that holds a tighter 
rein on the aggressive liquor traffic, nor one that 
can show more substantial fruits from having re- 
strained by law the indiscriminate use of alcoholic 
drinks. Her prohibitory liquor law is in full force 
in a large majority of counties in the state, while 
the temperance sentiment is steadily on the in- 
crease. There are exceptions to this general rule, but 
fewer exceptions than most of us would expect to 
see. In traveling a thousand miles in the state of 
Iowa, stopping a day or two at all the important 
cities, we have seen just one drunken man. 

The schools of Lowa are suprisingly well up in all 
the aspects of modern pedagogy, and in the line of 
quiet discipline, intellectuality, and moral force they 
are certainly equal to any schools in this country 
or any other. ‘The State University at Iowa City, 
with the good-spirited President Pickard at its 
head, and the morally broad-shouldered professor 
of Didacties, S. A. Fellows, at his right hand, very 
properly stands at the head of the common schoul 
system of the states, and gives inspiration and zest 
to all parts of the system. Only those who have 
reached the senior year in the college of Liberal 
Arts are admitted to the School of Didactics. By 
this means the state is able to, and does, furnish 
a professional education to such as are competent 
in the way of general education to take the lead as 
superintendents of city schools and principals of 
high schools. The normal schools of the state 
have assigned to them the special duty of preparing 
teachers for the several grades of school work. 
Iowa has gained in calling many strong men to re- 
sponsible positions in her schools from older states. 
Indiana, Vhio, Pennsylvania, New York, and the 
New England States, are all represented in her 
teaching force. 

Another feature, more strongly marked in Iowa 
than in most western states, which adds great 
strength to her school system, is the tenure of office 
practice which almost amounts to law. A city 
superintendent or principal of a high school, or 
teachers generally who do good service, hold their 
positions a long time. But the chief instrumental- 
ity, here as elsewhere, in the development of good 
schools, is strong men and women as leaders The 
persistent efforts of such men as J. B. Young of 
Davenport, F. M. Witter of Muscatine, A. W. 
Stewart of Atlanta, W. W. Jameson of Keokuk, 
D. W. Lewis of Washington, Amos Hiatt of Des 
Moines, C. P. Rogers of Marshalltown, S. C. Hart 
of Grinnell, Daniel Miller of Newton, L. J. Wood- 
ruff of Marengo, Miss Julia L. Scofield of Fairfield, 
W. A. Doran of West Liberty, and a host of others 
equally loyal, cannot fail to develop strength in the 
management of schools. 

Again, Iowa is to be congratulated in her fortu- 
nate selection of a state superintendent of public 
instruction. Mr. Acres is not only an able man, 
he is more; a schoolmaster as well, and a tire- 
less worker. His influence is felt from the capital 
to the remotest corner of the state. 








EDITORS IN HAMLET. 


The Boston Record, commenting upon the ven- 
ture of a newspaper man on the stage proposes the 
following cast for ‘‘ Hamlet”’ 


King of Denmark, . . Joseph Pulitzer. 
. . « » Charles A. Dana. 


Hamlet, é 

Polonius, . . Chas. Dadley Warner. 
Horatio. . . - - + Whitelaw Reid. 
Laertes, . . A. K. McClure. 
OE ar . Samuel Bowles. 
Fortinbras, . . Geo. Alfred Townsend. 
Marcellus, . E. B. Haskell. 
Bernado, . ‘ Charles IH, Taylor. 
Gertrude, . .. - Mrs. Lucy Stone. 


Ophelia,. . + - Mixs R s+ Cleveland. 
° Murat H ilsted, 
Grave Diggers, 1 John R. MeLean. 


Oar readers can amuse themselves r-arranging 
that list according to their knowledge ot the artists. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Concord, Nov. 


uA 


5 and 6. 


There was a goodly attendance at the opening 
exercises, which began a City Hall, at 11.00 
o'clock, with the president, W. A. Robinson, in 
the chair. 

After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Crane, of Concord, 
the president announced the following committees : 

On Nomination of Officers — Mr. C. P. Hall of 
Hinsdale, Miss M. A. Mathes of Portsmouth, Mr. 
C. C. Boynton of Lebanon, 

On Resolutions—Mr. Isaac Walker of Pembroke, 
Miss E, A. Folger of Concord, Mr. C. C, Rounds 
of Plymouth. 

Voted, That the matter of a new constitution 
be referred to a committee of three who shall re- 
port at a later session of this convention, 

After explanations by the treasurer, the first 
regular speaker on the program was introduced,— 
Prof. F. C. Robinson, of Bowdoin College ; sub- 
ject, ‘“* What can be done in a Short Course in 
Chemistry ?’’ Prof. Robinson criticised the earlier 
practice of memorizing statements of formule 
from a text-book, and the later one of attempting 
to master the science of chemistry by laboratory 
work done by each pupil. He would have the 
work consist of experiments performed by each 
pupil, but would make such experiments simple, 
dealing very little with the permanent gases, and 
beginning with flame tests of the metals; tak- 
ing care not to confuse the pupils by too much ap- 
— and too many chemicals. Flame work fol- 
owed by blow-pipe work, studying incrustations 
and beads, and this by reagent tests. He advo- 
cated the idea of attempting less and doing it more 
thoroughly. Thought less time than is usual 
should be given to chemical theory. 

The president announced the Committee on 
Constitution, as follows: Mr. C. C. Rounds of 
Plymouth, Mr. W. W. Allen of Rochester, and 
Mr. Geo. Sherman of Winchester. 

Miss Abbie M. White, of Nashua, spoke upon 
the subject of Drawing. She gave a full state- 
ment of her work as a teacher of drawing in the 
schools of Nashua. Her account was clear and 
full, and with the large exhibit of work done by 
her pupils, made it evident that this department 
of school work in Nashua had been attended with 
most valuable results. 


SECOND SESSION—FRIDAY, P. M. 


The Higher Section met at 2.00 o'clock in the 
Court Room. 

Mr. C. V. W. Rich, of Great Falls, read a pa- 

er on the subject of the ‘‘ Study of the Mechan- 
ical Powers.’’ He urged the importance of mak- 
ing this study a part of the ‘‘ common school ”’ 
course, and spoke of its practical advantages, and 
recommended that it be studied with abundant 
illustration by models of the simple machines. 

The subject was not discussed by other members 
of the Association. 

Mr. C. P. Hall, of Hinsdale, then read a paper 
on the “* Study of the Civil War.”’ He r-com- 
mended that the war be considered, or studied, 
under the following heads: 1. Causes and Antici 
patory Events, 2. The War in Outline; the cam- 
paigns of each year being traced in their general 
course, details omitted. 3. The Military and 
Naval Leaders (biographical). 4. Peculiar Feat- 
ures: a. Labors of Sanitary and Christian Com- 
missions; 5. Use of ironclads and monitors; c. ad- 
vantage proved of earthworks as compared with 
walls of masonry. 5, Gratitude to the fallen and 
surviving soldiers, as shown by cemeteries, monu- 
ments, soldiers’ homes, preserved flags, Memorial 
Day, pensions. 6. The Awful Cost. 7. Its 
Results. 

The paper was well received, and was followed 
by an interesting discussion, conducted by the fol- 
lowing persons: General Carrington, U. 8S. A., of 
Boston; Supt. Patterson, who thought that the 
service rendered by Congress during the war ought 
not to be overlooked; Miss Carlton of Concord, 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Barlow, Mr. E. J. Goodwin, 
Mr. A. ©. Stockin, and Mr. Metcalf of Boston. 

A part of the above discussion was upon the 

uestion, What history, besides thut of the 
United States and England, ought to be taught in 
our schools ? 

A fine exhibit of art work, drawing, clay mod- 
eling, writing, etc., done by several schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, was placed in the Court 
room, and received much attention. Especially 
noteworthy was the art work from Tilden Sem- 
inary, Lebanon. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Prof. H. E. Holt, of Boston, spoke upon 
**Methods in Teaching Music,’’ and illustrated 
his methods with a class of primary pupils from 
the Concord schools. The exercise was a very 
pleasing one, and proved that there is no difficulty 
in teaching very young children to read music. 

Mr. R. C. Metealf, Sapervisor of Schools, Bos- 
ton, then spoke upon the subject of ‘‘ Language 
and Grammar.’’ The subject was handled in a 
most complete and masterly manser. He would 
have children study language for the purpose of 
learning how to use English in speaking and writ- 
ing correctly, and with a fair degree of ‘ager 
He gave valuable suggestions as to methods. 6 
would have much more talking than writing. 
Under the other branch of his subject he made a 
strong plea for the rational study of grammar. This 
he defined as the s'udy of language itself, not the 
learving its use. He ontlined a course of gram- 
mar continuing through the sixth, seventh, and 
eigh h years of the school course. He remarked, 
at the close. that he would teach grammar now 


more thau he uged to, but in a different way, 








Srconp Day.—SATurRDAY, A. M. 


Prayer was offered by Mr. Walker of Pembroke. 

Mr. Wm. A. Mowry, of Boston, ke on the 
subject, ‘‘ Teachers’ Lessons upon the Duties of 
Citizens.’” He made an earnest plea for the 
teaching of government or citizenship, its duties 
and responsibilities, in all grades of the public 
schools. He made the point, among many others, 
that the intelligence on which the republic must 
depend for its permanency is not intelligence in 
the subjects of arithmetic, grammar, or reading, 
but intelligence as to the duties and pedhewers 
ities of citizenship,—intelligence in regard to the 
history and institutions of our country. 

Miss Christie A. Warden, of Hanover, then en- 
tertaiued the Association by an exhibition of elay- 
modeling. She rapidly produced models of such 
objects as vegetables, birds, hats, ete., while a 
class of teachers to whom she had given a few 
miuutes’ instraction imitated her in fashioning 
some of the less difficult forms. 

Rev. A. E, Winship, of Boston, then spoke 
upon the subject of ‘‘ Temperance Instruction in 
the Schools.’’ 


Reports of Committees. 


The Committee on Nominations presented the 
following names, and these persons were chosen 
without opposition : 

Prest.—W. A. Robinson, Franklin. 

Counsellors—C, C. Rounds of Plymouth, C. H. 
Morss of Portsmouth, E. H. Barlow of Lebanon, 
Geo. Sherman of Winchester, Miss Laura Carlton 
of Concord, Miss Abbie M. White of Nashua, C. 
V. W. Rich of Great Falls. 

Sec.—L. S. Hastings of Claremont. 

Asst. Sec.—Miss Eilen A. Folger, of Concord. 

Treas.—J. W. Stetson, of Manchester. 

The following resolutions were presented and 
adopted : 

Resolved, By the teachers of New Hampshfre in 
convention assembled, that the bill for National Aid 
-f Education, known as the Blair bill, should become 

aw. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the State Teachers’ 
Ass«ciation are due to the legislature for the enact- 
ment of the law abolishing the school districts; and 
we express the hope that this beneficent legislation 
will not be reversed. 

Resolved, That the teachers of New Hampshire are 
in favor of scientific emperance education; and they 
recognize it to be their duty to assist in its promotion. 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of the Association be 
returned to those educators from other states who 
have been present, and aided very much in making 
this meeting a success ; also to the railroads and hotels 
for reduced rates; and to the city government for 
the free use of their ball. 

The Committee on Constitution reported that a 
committee be appointed to draft a constitution for 
a Professional Association, and report next year. 
This part of the report was adopted, and the 
same committee was reappointed; viz., Messrs. 
Rounds, Allen, and Sherman. The committee 
recommended that the program for next year be 
so arranged that, in the general sessions of the 
Association, subjects be presented involving gen- 
eral principles, and that in the sectional meetings 
the work be made specific and technical in charac- 
ter. Mr. Sherman felt obliged to resign as a mem- 
ber of the Constitution Committee. Mr. Boynton 
of Lebanon was appointed in his place. 

The Association then adjourned. 

LEMUEL 8S. Hastrnas, Sec. 





BROOKLYN’S NEW GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLHOUSE. 








The new Central Grammar School, Brooklyn, 
Y. N., just completed, is one of the finest school- 
houses in the United States. 


The Central Grammar School was begun in 1878, and 
it arose from the consolidation of the 36 academic classes 
then in existence. By this move. an annual saving of 
$13,000 for salaries, etc . was accomplished, and at the 
same time the Board of Education was enabled to ep- 
large the facilities for primary grades, which, otherwise, 
would have necessitated an outlay of money of at least 
$100,000 The Board of Estimate appropriated for the 
year 1885 the sum of #100,000 for the erection of the 
new building on Nostrand avenue, while the Board of 
Education had asked for the granting of $150,000 for 
that purpose. For the year 1886 the spprouretee 
amounted to about 260,000 The total cost of the build- 
ing amounted to about #200,000. The balance was made 
up by transfers of money at the disposal of the Board of 
Education. This amount includes the purchase price for 
five additional lots in the rear of the structure, which 
had been granted this year by the Board of Education. 
The plans and specifications for the new school were all 
drawn by Mr. James D. Naughton, the efficient Superin.- 
tendent of Buildings of the Board, under whose exclusive 
sup*rvision the building was erected. 

he building and grounds comprise an entire block, 
200 feet frouting on Nostrand avenue, 200 feet on mK 
street, and 180 feet on Macon street, making in all 1 
city lots of 20 feet front each. The ground plan of the 
building is in the shape of the letter T, with a frontage 
of 185 feet on Nostrand avenue. The main center is 62 
feet broad, sasenens back altogether 140 feet. The 
building is three and four stories in height above the 
basement, and is constructed of Philadelphia pressed 
brick, and leid in red mortar, with heavy brownstone 
trimmings. The basement story. which is nearly half 
above the ground, is constructed of large blocks, rock 
face. Belleville brownstone, with belt courses of Wyom- 
ing bluestone. surmounted with heavy water table of 
Connecticut brownstone, molded and rubbed. Ornamen- 
tal panels and friezes in terra cotta are judiciously intro- 
duced in the upper part of the building, making a pleas- 
ant contrast with the brownstone trimmings of windows 

nd cornices. 

The acoustie properties are excellent, and it is the in- 
tention to use the elegant hall not only in the interest of 
the Central Grammar School, butalso for graduating ex- 
ercises of other schools, and for lectures. 

The cellings of all the classrooms and halls throughout 
the building are fifteen feet high, while that of the as 
sembly room is twenty feet h classroom is furnished 
with from thirty five to forty single desks and separate 
chairs, with teachers’ desks. platform, and bookcase. All 
are provided with ample blackboards, the surface of 
which is of Penqayevents polished slate, framed in ash. 
The wardrobes of the several classrooms are placed in 
the corridora alongside the classrooms. 

One of the main and important features of the buil 
is the heat and ventilating. It is heated on the in 
rect system by two horizontal, tubular boilers, four feet 
in diameter by sixteen feet in length. The cold air is 
brought in pure from the outside several feet above the 
level of the und, through openings in the walls, and 
then passes through radiators,where it is heated by steam 
from the boilers, and sagt to each room above 
fare pm p pes built in the walls, its supply being regu- 
lated by registers in each room 


We are ind-bted for the above to our friend, 
Joho J. Anudervon, Ph.D , the well-known author 
of a series of United States histories, whuse resi- 
dence is iu the city of churghes, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





CALIFORNIA.—New instructors in the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, are Prof. E. T. Owen, 
of the University of Wisconsin ; Prof. G. F. E. 
Harrison; Prof. C. G. Levermore of Johns Hop- 
kins University ; F. H. Stoddard, of Oxford, Eng. ; 
J. H. Singer, of University of California. 

DAKoTA.—This state is to be congratulated on 
the acceptance of Prof. Lewis McLouth of the 
presidency of the Agricultural College, at Brook- 
ings. Professor McLouth ranks among the first 
of Michigan’s educators. 

Mitchell High School is furnishing an excellent 
course of patriotic lectures, for the purpose of de- 
veloping a deeper love of country and of securing 
funds for the purchase of reference books. 





District oF CoLUMBIA.— Washington.— At 
a late meeting of the School Board, the following 
changes among the teachers were made : 

Miss Nora G. Thomas was transferred from second 
to third grade, and Miss Emma Doyle from first 
grade, first division, to second grade, fourth division, 
to provide for the vacancy thus created. Miss Emma 
J. Patterson, of the colored schools, was transferred 
from class fourteen to class sixteen. In the county 
schools Mary McKinney was promoted from class 
nine to class eleven; Miss Susie J. Cox. from class 
five to class seven, and Miss Jennie M. Speare from 
class three to class six. 

In the first division transfers were made as follows: 
Miss M. E. Morgau from the seventh to the eighth 

rade: Miss E. J. McKean, from sixth to seventh; 
Miss T. C. Roeser. fifth to sixth; Miss K. R. Mac- 
queen, fourth to fifth; Miss L. ¥. Arrick, third to 
fourth ; Miss Burke from normal school to third grade. 

Upon the recommendation of the committee on 
teachers, a special certificate as a high school teacher 
was granted to Miss Mary Eastman, and Miss M. E. 
Morgan was promoted from the seventh to the 
eighth grade. 

Upon the report of the examining committee third- 
class certificates were granted to Barbara E. Pope 
and George W. Young, and certificates to teach as 
sub-assistants were issued to A. L. Matthews, James 
B. Clarke, Mary R. Thomas, Mattie E. Pryor, Mary 
B. Zithgon, Nora Hoegelsbergher, Grant Burroughs, 
and Jared M, Arter. 

The resignation of Miss Emma R. Mason, teacher 
fourth division, Was accepted. 


ILLINOISs.—Richard Edwards has been elected 
state superintendent of schools of Illinois, with a 
handsome plurality of 32,000. 





INDIANA.—Prof. George T. Cox, of Earlham 
College, died October 18th, after a brief illness, 
of typhoid fever. He was a young man of ster- 
ling worth and great future promise. His work in 
history will be taken by Prof. C. W. Hodgin of 
the Richmond Normal. 

Thieves recently stole the great crown from 
Notre Dame University. It contained 23% lbs. 
of silver and 134 Ibs. of gold, besides several hun- 
dred precious stones. A smaller crown, of solid 
silver, was taken at the same time. 

The City Snperintendents’ Association of Ohio 
and Indiana held an interesting session at Muncie, 
November 4, 5, and 6. Thursday afternoon and 
Friday morning were devoted to visiting the public 
schools of Muncie. Friday evening, Pres. D. 8. 
Jordan delivered a lectare upon ‘* The Value of 
Higher Education.’’ Among the topies suggested 
for discussion were: ‘‘ Is Industrial Education 
Practicable in Cities of Six to Ten Thousand ?”’ 
‘* Best Methods of Giving Moral Instruction ”’ ; 
** Methods of Grading in Scholarship and Deport- 
ment.”’ 

At the last meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
De Pauw University, the following resolutions were 

ssed : 

Whereas, Dr. John E. Earp has resigned the pro- 
fessorship of Rhetoric and English Literature in De 
Pauw University to accept the presidency of the 
South Kansas College; therefore, by the joint Board 
of Visitors and Trustees, be it 

Resolved, That, in accepting the resignation of Dr. 
Earp, we desire eemely to express our appreciation 
of his valuable services in his various relations to the 
university. We cheerfully testify to his learning, his 
faithfulness, his diligence, his peoar ey and execu- 
tive ability, which have been signally displayed in 
the recent happy expansion and development of the 
werk of the University. and have appeared to better 
advantage in the last two years than ever before. 

Resolved, That we gr: commend him to 
the people of Kansas and to the great Southwest as 
a scholar and gentleman, and as worthy of their un- 
restricted confidence. We bespeak for him a useful 
and happy future in the new field of labor to which 
he has been assigned. 

Resolved, That we paneter tender to his wife, Mrs. 
Ella G. Earp, our respectful regards In recognition 
of her services as instructor, and her influence in 
society. ‘ 

Resolved, That a copy of this action, duly certified, 
be furnished to Dr. Earp. 

Jas. C. YOHN, Sec. of Board, 





State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—The program of the Southwestern 
Kansas Teachers’ Association, to be held at 
Wichita, Kan., Nov. 25 and 26, is as follows: 

Address of Welcome. by Supt. M. Chidester. 

Response, by Supt. Frank Koberson. 

Lecture, ‘The Teacher’s Preparation,” by J. D. 
Earp, Ph.D., Winfield. 


Paper, by J. R. McGregor, Douglas. Discussion, 
by L. A. Louther, Cottonwood Falls. 

Paper, by W. N. Jay, Wellington. 
E. E. Hubbell, Sterling. 

“The Utilitarian Theory:” paper, by U. P. Schull, 
Wichita. Discussion, by Supt. E. Stanley, Lawrence. 

“ The Teacher’s Product:” paper, by C. W. Pear- 
sons, Peabody. Discussion, by H. 8. Gillhams, Hal- 
stead. 

“Mental Development:” 
Capen, El Dorado. Discussion, by T. J. 
Newton. 

“The Influence of the Teacher:” paper, by John 
Schurr, Hutchinson. Discussion, by Eli Payne, Co. 
Supt., Rice county. 

“ The Quiney System in Kansas:” paper, by Miss 
Ophelia Alison. Discussion, by W. J. Speer, Augusta ; 
L. C. Wooster, Eureka. 

“Scholarship and Citizenship: paper, | H. W. 
Charles, Sedgwick ae, Discussion, by C. M. Kings- 
ley, Caldwell: W.H. Wasson, Pratt. 

* How to Teach Concerning the Properties and 
Effects of Alcoholic Stimulants: ” address, by Prof. 
J. H. Dinsmore, State Normal School, Emporia. 

Queries, by members of the Association. 

Poem, by Miss Hattie Horner, El Dorado. 

* Physical Education :” address, by Prof. J. N. 
Wilkinson, State Normal School, Emporia. 


Discussion, by 


paper, by Miss Ida M. 
Norton, 





State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MicuiGANn.—The Detroit Board of Education 
will open a night school, with Supt. 8S. E. Whit- 
ney, of the Cass School, as principal, assisted by 
ten regular teachers and an instructor in drawing. 
| Two additional school buildings will soon be built, 
at $12.000 and $6,000 respectively. The crowded 
condition of the Webster and other buildings in 
the city will necessitate the erection of one or two 
more schoolhouses in the near future. 

The educational institutions supported and con- 
trolled by the state are doing their work so well 
that there seems to be no pressing demand for pri- 
vate schools. 

Supt. Norton and twenty-four assistants instruct 
the children of Alpena. 

Ludington schools are flourishing under the 
fostering care of Supt. Pickell and twenty-six 
teachers. The school property is valued at $50,- 

000 (school census, 1831). 
| Principals W. W. Stockley, F. E. Wood, and 
Thomas Dooling, who are teaching in the vicinity 
of Houghton, are taking advanced courses with 
the professors in the Michigan Mining School. 

The Rev. W. C. Calland, of St. Louis (Mich.), 
has accepted a professorship in Drury College, 
Missouri. 

West Bay City is providing additional school 
accommodations for its increasing population. 

Supt. Hewitt and ten assistants care for the 
children and youth of Union City. An enrollment 
of one hundred students in the high school, one 
third non-residents, speaks well for the condition 
and management of affairs. 

The school board of Hancock have ordered 
about $100 worth of additional apparatus for the 
classes in physics. 

The school authorities of Calumet have com- 
pleted a ward s-hoolhouse of four rooms. This 
building is said to be a model of convenience, and 
the rooms are very neat and cosy. With an en- 
roliment of nearly two thousand pupils, and a 
teaching force of twenty-five to thirty, Supt. Cur- 
tis is a busy man. r 

Professor Bumpus, of Brown University, has 
accepted and entered upon the duties of a profes- 
sorship in Ulivet College. He will teach geology 
and wology. 

Supt. Stewart, of the Monroe schools, spent a 
portion of his vacation on the Pacifie coast. 

The School Journal, asixteen-page monthly, ed- 
ited by Messrs. W. D. MacQuisten and M. Med- 
daugh, published at Caseville, has entered upon 
its second year. 


State Editor, Pror. G.H.H.C. LOWERY, M.A., Macon. 

MissourRL—St. James Military Academy at 
Macon, under the supervision of Rev. Ethelbert 
Talbot, D.D. (lately elected bishop of Wyoming 
and Idaho), is one of the most successfully man- 
aged scholastic institutions in the West. It has a 
bright, go-ahead faculty, who work harmoniously, 
and is turning out some creditable graduates. Its 
military features are excellent. Captain Thomas 
of Lexington, commandant, and F. Moulton, M.A., 
head master, a first-class disciplinarian. Prof. 
G. H. H. C. Lowery has charge of the music, 
painting, drawing, ete. The roll-call of students 
is about eighty. 

St. Agnes Hall (Rev. Dr. Talbot, visitor), under 
the direction of Mrs. M. A. Smith, is a flourishing 
and deservedly successful school for girls, and is 
patronized by some of the best families. 





State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONE, Albany. 

New Yorxk.—The new course in ‘*‘ The Science 
and the Art of Teaching,’’ established at Cornell 
University this year, with Prof. S. G. Williams at 
its head, beganin September. The course includes 
the following features: Fall Term—Lectures on 
the Science of Edneation, Philosophic Basis, Aims, 
Methods, Means, e c., with a Seminary devoted to 
disenssions and essays on topics suggested by the 
lectures. Winter Term — Lectures on School In- 


struction ; Application of methods to various | 
branches; Reeitations; Art of Questioning and | 
Examining; Illustration and exposition, etc., to-| 
gether with Seminary as in fall term; but in addi-| 


schools. There will also be lectures given on the 


Spring Term—Lectures on Organization and Man- 


ances, School Hygiene, School Economy, ete. 


who expect to have charge of schools. Lectures 
theories of writers on education, eminent educators, 
ete., with the Seminary as before. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Latontown. 


the last week in December. 


intendent at Paterson, is president. he New 


the state. 


freshmen. 
lig ht. 


of the combatants. 
The citizens of Orange are petitioning the Board 
of Education to introduce the Tonic Sol-fa system. 


ing evening Tonic Sol-fa class. 


Didactics and Polemic Theology at Princeton Col- 
lege, is dead. 


adopted Parker's Talks as their next book. 

Mr. Datz is the newly appointed principal of the 
high school at South Orange; and Mr. Maxwell, 
his predecessor, has opened a private school in the 
same place. 


York) Academy, at a salary of 34,000. 
The Jersey City ‘‘census frauds’’ are being 
slowly investigated. It is now supposed that the 


tentional. 


oe Nes account is reported so far this year. 


classical and 44 scientific students. 
Professor West has charge of the pedagogical 
work in Princeton College. 


idly increased. 

Nortu CAroLina.—C. T. Grandy, Ph.D., 
of Camden, is now teaching in Elizabeth City 
Academy. 





State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 
Ou10.—Marietta College opened with an increase 
of twenty in its classes, and fifteen in the acad- 


its students. 
seniors have shown special interest in pedagogies 
under President Eaton, and urges others to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to gain a knowledge 
of the subject. With a view to the enlargement 
of the college work the trustees have voted to raise 
an additional endowment of $200,000. 

A miscellaneous course of lectures before the 
college has been opened to the public. The col- 
lege library is also opened to the people of the city. 
The faculty, with others, are preparing a series 
of winter evening entertainments, to be made up 
of music and illustrated lectures, and to be given 
in the City Hall. The first Saturday of November 
the farmers’ clubs of the region were entertained 
in the college with experiments and lectures of in- 
terest to farmers. 

The magnificent stone building of the Case 
School of Applied Science, at the East End, which 
was completed and opened about a year ago at a 
cost of $200,000, was recently destroyed by fire. 
The building was furnished with all the latest 
appliances for the demonstration of science. The 
chemical appliances were valued at $20,000. 
geological collection was very fine. From fifty to 
sixty students attended the school. Case School 
was built with money left by the late Leonard Case, 
the Cleveland millionaire philanthropist. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—A new public-school build- 
$80,000. 
Philadelphia there appeared an assemblage of 


worthy teachers who presented a strong appeal 
for an increase of their salaries. After they Thad 








cane was eut into halves in order to separate two/five as at present. 
throughout the state that the school term should 


The Jersey City Teachers’ Reading Cirele has|township, Luzerne Co. 


emy, and an excellent degree of enthusiasm among] first Monday in November. 
he college paper remarks that the| counties is but four months. An effort will be 


| 
of the Board of Education for 1887 be increased 


$118,000 over that of last year. This would make 
the total $1,347,840.50. Mr. W.M.Smith amended 
the motion by making the amount $1,536,554, 


tion, the students must present reports of visits to and followed his amendment with a strong appeal 


in favor of granting the teachers’ request. The 


History of Education in various ages and countries. | motion as amended was adopted by a vote of 7 to 


5. The increase asked by the teachers was ap- 


agement of Schools, Classification, Courses of | proved by the board, but was not agreed upon till 
Study, Supervision, School Buildings and Appli-|after the estimates had been sent to the Controller, 


and was therefore not included in the estimate 


These lectures are intended especially for those|asked by the board, which was $1,347,840.50. 


The other items in the appropriation were exam- 


will also be given on Comparative Education, |ined by the committee, and some were increased 
and others cut down, and the whole matter, as 
changed, will now be submitted to the finance 
com mittee. 


An optional course in stenography has been 


New JeRSEY.—The State Teachers’ Associa-| added to the commercial department in the Boys’ 
tion will hold their annual convention at Trenton| High School of Reading. A class of 26 are now 
Mr. Meleny, super-| studying, using the Ben Pitman system. 


Prof. Samuel Johnson, for four years principal 


Jersey school exhibit at the New Orleans Exposi-|of the Braddock schools, has been commissioned 
tion will be on exhibition during the session, to-| superintendent of Allegheny Co., in place of Prof. 
gether with fresh additions from the schools of | J. 5. Johnston, resigned. 


A movement is on foot among superintendents, 


Princeton has 550 students,'including over 100| teachers, and friends of education, for securing 
They had their cane-rush by moon-| legislative enactment making the minimum school 
It lasted till 3 o’clock, a. m.; and finally a| term six months throughout the state, instead of 


It is the leading sentiment 


be thus limited to six months. 
The Edinboro Normal School opens with 350 


Professor Seward resides there, and has a flourish-| students. The senior class numbers 80. 


Professor Cooper lately celebrated the opening 


Rev. A. A. Hodge, D.D., LL.D., professor of | of his twenty-sixth year at Edinboro. 


Prof. D. B. Gildea has been elected and com- 
missioned superintendent of the schools of Plymouth 
The township has over 
five thousand population, as required by act of 
May 7, 1885. 


State Editor, MARCUS M. Ross, Nashville. 
TENNESSEE. —New instructors in Central Ten- 





Mr. H. P. Warren, of the Lawrenceville School, | nessee College, Nashville, are : Rev. A. F. Hoyt 
has accepted the principalship of the Albany (New| and wife, of New Orleans, La., and Mr. J. T. 


Thompson, of Orangeburg, 8. C, 





TEXAS.—Supt. Hogg of Fort Worth is man- 


errors in numbering the school children were unin-| fully advocating the Blair bill; and his argument 


for its adoption is more masterly than that of the 


The higher classes in the colleges last year|combined opposition made by the Congressmen 
passed resolutions condemning hazing ; and no haz-| and others of the state. 


Supt. Bryant, last year of Denison, has been 


rinceton College has a freshman class of 127] chosen as Supt. at Paris, at a salary of $1,800. 





VIRGINIA.—New instructors in the State Nor- 
mal School of Farmville are: Dr. W. H. Ruffner, 


The endowment of Peddie Institute is being rap-!of Lexington, Va.; Miss C. E. Bush, Niantic, 


Ct.; Miss P. M. Gash, Brevard, N. C.; Miss L. 
A. Lee, Niantic, Conn. ; Miss C. T. Bartkowska, 
Richmond, Va ; Miss Kate Lupton, Auburn, 
Ala.; Miss C. Parrish, Danville, Va. ; Miss Clara 
Miner, New York City; Miss Clara Brimblecom, 
Boston, Mass.; Miss A. Blanton, Farmville, Va. 


WEsT VIRGINIA.— Most of the ungraded coun- 
try schools throughout the state opened on the 
The term in most 


made in the next legislature to fix the minimum 
term at five or six months. 

This state loses a brilliant young man and 
an excellent teacher in the death of Humphreys 
Hoff, of Harrison Co. He had gone to California 
on business, and died in Nebraska while on his 
way home. 


State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

Wisconsin.— Prof. C. H. Hutchins, who re- 
cently resigned his position at the head of the Fond 
da Lae schools, will probably be the principal of 
the State School for Dependent Children, at 
Sparta. 

Professor Stearns of the State University will 
divide his instruction in pedagogy into three classes : 
1. School law; 2. Methods in grammar and high 
school work ; 3. Kindergarten and primary work. 

Bayfield is to have the handsomest schoolhouse 
in northern Wisconsin. 

The freshman class at the State University is 
the largest ever registered in the institution. Many 


The | of the recitations have to be heard in sections. 


Prof. Lewis Funk, after twelve years of service in 
Bay View, Milwaukee Co., has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the seventh ward school, Milwaukee. 
Mr. Wm. J. Desmond becomes principal of the 
fourth ward school, a deserved promotion. 

Mr. Gillan, of Lilinois, has been appointed in- 


ing at West Chester is nearly completed; cost, | stitute conductor of the Milwaukee Normal. 


Prin. E. J. Wiswall, of Berlin, has resigned to 


Ata recent meeting of the school committee of| go into business, and his place has been taken by 


Mr. A. F. Rote, for the past four years principal 
of the Neenah High School. 
Ripon College has a largely increased attend- 


made their appeal, Mr. Lawson made a motion to| ance, owing to the success of the college authori- 
the effect that the appropriation for the expenses] ties in disposing of scholarships. 














“The ‘Young Folks’ Getegnte should be in 
every juvenile library.”—From a Report of the Con- 
necticut Board of Education. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPADIA 





Common Things,- - - - = 82.50 
Persons and Pinces, . - - . 2.50 
«*. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. To teachers 


for $2.25. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


The remarkable fact that the Youth’s Companion 
has reached nearly to its LX. Volume, and attained 
to an advanced paying subscription of 370,000 copies, 
can be accounted for only by acknowledging that it 
is the best of its kind, and the best adapted to its 
constituency of any paper inthe nation. Only $1.75 


per year. Address 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston. 





Africa, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Corson’s Introduction to the Study of Rob’t Browning, $1.50 
Colton’s Practical Zoology, - - - - = =- = 8 
Hal’’s Bibliography of Educational Literature, - 1.75 
“ 66 6 66 Interleaved, 2.00 
Williams’s Modern Petrography, - - - - - 25 
Morris’s Study of Latin in Preparatory School, - - 25 


Hal’s How to Teach Reading, and What to Read in School, .25 
Channing & Hart’s Small Outline Map of U. S., $1.50 « Hundred. 
Progressive Outline Maps of Europe, Central i 

North America, South America, and United 


States, for Classes in Geography, $1.50 a Hundred. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


Hurope, Asia, 








~~ — 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Is wanted to take oe of a well established Ladies’ 
College in a desirable location, in one of the South- 
ern States. ‘‘He must be a Baptist, married, a man 


5 | Of good address, energy, and experience in managing 


schools, and must be able to furnish $1250 to purchase 
a half interest in pianos, furniture, ete. The build- 
ings which cost $300,000 are free to the managers. 
This is a first class opening for the right man. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





Reduced to 25 Cents! 


ENLARGED 
REVISED, Manual of Gymnastics. 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 
Address N, E PUBLISHING, CO., 8 Somerset St. 
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WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—The new instruc- 
tors in Whitman College, Walla Walla, are Prof. 
C. M. Anderson, mathematics and engineering, 
and Prof. Corabel Tarr, elocution. 





UTAH. — The New West Education Commis- 
sion has just completed a new edifice in the tenth 
ward, Salt Lake City, into which Miss Gilberth 
will transfer her school, and will be assisted by 
Miss Susie Merrill of North Conway, N. H. The 


new building is of adobe, brick trimmed, and is of 


three rooms, one of which will be used as a chapel. 

Professor Benner of Salt Lake Academy has 
gone East to raise money for enlargements to 
Hammond Hall in the way of a boarding-house, 


and of a building designed for manual training. 
Dr. Millspaugh, principal of the Salt 7a 
(Presbyterian) Institute, is happy in a school 


larger now than ever in mid winter. 

Professor Story of Montrose, Col., has charge of 
the Salt Lake (Methodist) Seminary, while Prof. 
J. J. Garvin is East to raise money for the proposed 
college ‘‘ annex.’’ 

Seven of the ‘‘ New West’ schools are full and 
overflowing, and the question of more desks and 
more room confronts the management. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


— The Maine Pedagogical Society,—Thomas 
Tash, Portland, President,—wil! hold its meeting 
at Brunswick, on Dec. 30, 31, and Jan. 1. A good 
amount of the best talent is engaged. Program 
will appear later. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Dartmouth College. —William A. Putney, a Dart- 
mouth graduate and a well-known journalist of 
Nebraska, is dead. 

The Dartmouth states that President Bartlett 
has refused to grant excuses to students who desire 
to attend Unitarian services at Hanover. Only 7 
juniors out of 57, in Dartmouth College, elect 
Greek for the present academical-year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Seth Sears, of the Washington School, 
Quincey, a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal 
School, has been elected sub-master in the Pres- 
cott School of this city. Miss Mary C. C. God- 
dard, recently appointed assistant in Charlestown 
High Schoul, is a graduate of Oakland Institute, 
Needham, and formerly taught in the High School 
of Cambridge. 

Ma/den.—Miss White, a teacher in the South 
Grammar School, has resigned to take a position 
as teacher in Waltham. 

Messrs. O’Brion and Cummings have been 
elected as teachers of the evening school at a sal- 
ary of $1.50 and $2.50 per evening, respectively. 

At the last meeting of the school board Chas. C. 
Blanchard was elected truant officer for the city. 

The drawing school is so crowded that some 
have been refused admittance. 

Groton.—S. L. Butler, A.B., of Amherst Col- 
lege, has been appointed principal of Lawrence! 
Academy. C. M. Howe has been reélected prin-| 
eipal of Butler High School. 

Somerville.—The school board, at its last meet- 
ing, increased the salary of Mr. Henry C. Parker, 
principal of the Morse School, from $1,600 to 
$1,700, and fixed the salary of Mr. H. L. Morse, 
as principal of the L. V. Bell School, at $1,600. 
The salary of Helen Tinker was increased from 
$650 to $700, and Mary E. Bosworth’s from $575 
to $600. The janitor of the Prospect Hill School 
had his salary raised from $175 to $240. 

The following were elected as new teachers, at 
the usual salary; Fannie W. Gwynn, Nellie W. 
French, Estelle E. Patrick, Addie M. Brown, Eme- 
line S.Curtis, Alice Sheridan, and Alice M. Wight. 

The resignations of Helen M. Meade and Clara 
Whitmore, as teachers, were received and accepted. 

The committee on evening schools reported in 
favor of the use of the L. V. Bell, Prescott, and 








continue twelve weeks, on Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday evenings; also for a free- 
hand drawing school. 

Sa/em.—The newly appointed teachers in Salem 
are: Miss M. L. Roberts, in the high school ; 


School; Miss Maria C. Smith, in the Bowditch ; 
Miss Annie S. Hickey, in the Phillips; Miss Lrene 
M. Morse, in the Salterstall; Mary E Rowley, in 
the Carlton; Annie J. Coan, in the Lynde; and 
Catherine C. Murphy, in the Pickman School. 

No. Attleboro.—Miss M. W. Pierce, a graduate 
of the Bridgewater Normal School, is assistant in 
the high school. Miss Annie J. McAlvin, of Nor- 


School. Miss Florence H. Griffin has charge of 
the fourth grade school. 

Springfield.— There are many new teachers in 
the schools this year, and there have been also 
quite a number of transfers. Miss Fannie C, Gay- 
lord, master’s assistant in the Central St. School, 
and a graduate of Westfield Normal School, be- 
comes head assistant in the high school. Emma 
B. Wentworth of Cambridge, graduate of Vassar, 
is teacher of hi-tory and rhetoric in the same 
school. L. D. Sherwin, of Irvington, N. Y., 
graduate of Wesleyan University, has been ap- 
ey principal of Worthington St. School ; and 
i. L. Bartlett and Sarah P. Smith of South Had- 
ley Falls, and Winnie M. Crook, graduate of Wes- 
leyan, are new teachers in that school. In the 
Oak St. School, Harriet C. Emerson of Reading, 
graduate of Bridgewater, becomes master’s as- 
sistant, and the new teachersare A. L. Rice, L. A. 
Brown, and Eliza F. Chapin. Ruby E. Harding 
of Deerfield, graduate of Westfield, is master’s 
assistant at Central St., and Kate A. Chaffee of 
Whately is appointed to the same school. The 
new teachers in the ungraded schools are Fannie 
A. Stebbins at Carlisle, Myrta Sanderson at Six- 
teen Acres, and E. Louise Firmin at Wachogue. 
N. H. Thompson of Burlington, Vt., is the new 
music teacher. 

— The managers of Bradford Academy, Brad- 
ford, have issued an elegant, illustrated circular 
of this renowned institution for 1886-87, of which 
‘Miss Amie E. Johnson is principal. It was 
founded in 1803-4, and incorporated in 1804. Its 
course of study embraces four years, together with 
a preparatory course and special courses for ad- 
vanced pupils, who come for a less time than the 
regular course requires, including ‘‘ Study in the 
Bible,’’ vocal and instramental music, and art. 
Lectures are given throughout the course on many 
topics. Its location is delightful and healthful, 
surrounded by a charming grove, in the wildest 
| part of which is Tapelo Lake. This institution is 
managed in the interest of Christian education for 
|women, ‘The academy hasa sacred history. Mrs. 
|Judson and Harriet Newell were among its early 
|pupils. Its pupils are in all parts of the world, 
doing good. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
— Mr. J. Milton Hall’s article on teaching civil 


the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, received a deserved 
compliment in the editorial columns of the Prov- 
idence Journal recently. 

— The general —s among our teachers is, 
that the ‘‘ Question Box’’ department of the late 
Institute meeting was well managed. Mr. Geo. E. 
Church conducted the department. 

— The Providence evening schools are now in 
session, employing 140 teachers. Dr. A. F. Blais- 
dell is chairman of the evening school committee. 

— Dr. Mary Walker was one of the interested 
spectators at the late Institute meeting. Being in 
male attire, she was quite conspicuous. 

— Supt. Geo. A. Littlefield, of Newport, suc- 
ceeds Supt. Pease of Pawtucket as president of 
the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 

— Brown University was ably represented at 
the meetings of the Institute in the able address of 
Prof. J. H. Appleton, Thursday, a. m., on Chem_ 

















Massachusetts Teachers’ Associatn, 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
Nov. 26 & 27, 1886, 





The attention of all who may be present at the 
to the Best Ink Well, which will be found 


Girls’ High School, 


Boston, Mass. 


at 





meetings of the Association is particularly directed 


in the desks throughout that building. It is the 


ONLY INK WELL fit to be used, as no other will preserve ink in good condition, by excluding dust 


Send for sample and 


A. D. A 


and preventing evaporation. 


circulars to 


LBEE, Agtes 


Gen. 


31 Milk Street, Room 15, Boston, Mass. 





NEW HISTORICAL 


ATLAS 


— AND — 


General 
By ROBERT H. LABBERTON. 


An entirely new History; not a new edition of his 
former works, but superior to them in every respect. 

It has 194 maps (130 more than any other history). 
all is Le only single volume having maps that cover 

epochs. 

The only Atlas where each nationality has, and 
always retains, its own distinctive color. 

The only Atlas where a map for any date can in- 
8 antly be found without a possibility of error. 

tThe only one which has maps of the Hittite, Elam- 


History. 


1 volume 4to. 300 pages. 
ite, and Kossean Empires. The American Colonia 
ts d Grants, etc 
Ortho cheapest. The maps ag would require 
ks an outlay of over $25. 

BY text-book f is superior to any other in 
Unity, Brevity, Clearness, Logical Arrangement, 
restiveness. 

? a reference-book, no teacher certainly, Normal 
or High School student if possible, 


out it. 





Price, express paid, $2.40. Within the reach of every one. 


TOWNSEND MacCOUN, 1 


50 Nassau St., New York. 


| Miss Alice P. Dodge, in the Bentley Grammar 


government in the schools, published recently in | 


should be with- 


aia 
Highland School buildings for evening schools, to istry, and in the discussion of papers by Professor 


Lincoln and Professor Bancroft. 
CONNECTICUT. 


— The new grammar-scheol building in Win- 
chester district, New Haven, is in many respects 
Finished with light wood, with 
wide hall ways, convenient wardrobes, well-lighted 


a model building. 


rooms, and steam-heated, it is a cheerful home, 
during school hours, to both teachers and pupils. 
— The Teachers’ Association of New London 
and Windham counties held their seventh semi- 
annual meeting at Patnam, on Friday, Nov. 12. 
— Prof. Louis Bail, for more than twenty-five 
| years teacher of drawing in the public schools of 


walk, Conn., is teaching the High-street Grammar | New Haven, tendered his resignation a Nee late 
rofessor 


|meeting of the Board of Education. 
| Bail received his professional education in Ger- 
}many, graduating from the Polytechnic school at 
the age of twenty-three. 
the revolution he received an appointment as 
teacher of drawing in the New York Mechanics’ 
Institute, 
New Haven, where for eighteen years he taught in 
the Scientifie Department of Yale. He 
with honors accumulated by long years of faithful 
and efficient service. The Board voted to lay the 
resignation on the table. The members will en- 
deavor to persuade Professor Bail to withdraw his 
resignation and take a vacation of a few weeks. 

— The New Haven School Committee have 
leased a room on the third story of a building on 
Union street, for the use of the Manual Training 
department, and engaged Mr. John Purcell as in- 
structor, at a salary of $800 per year. ‘The school 
was opened Monday for the first time. Mr. Plun- 
kett, chairman of the committee, reported that 
E. N. Graves had been employed to take charge 
of the Hamilton night school in place of Mr. 
Loomis, resigned, and that Jared Beard had been 
selected to take charge of the Woolsey night school, 
and W. E, McQuade, of the Dixwell avenue night 
school. 

— Supt. Datton lectured on ‘‘ Reading’’ in 
Woodbury, Nov. 12, before a Teachers’ Institute. 

— An anxious query in New Haven now is, 
** What shall we do with truants who are not de- 
praved enough to be sent to the Reform School at 
Meriden ? ”’ 


| 


DEDICATION OF THE MARTIN SCHOOI- 
HOUSE. 





The dedication of the new Martin schoolhouse, 
on Huntington avenue, Boston, last week, was an 
occasion of unusual interest. ‘The addresses were 
made by ex-mayor A. P. Martin, in whose honor 
the building was named, Gov. Geo. D. Robinson, 
ex-Gov. A. H. Rice, Supt. E. P. Seaver, and oth- 
ers. Mr. Martin’s address contained some passa- 
ges of great importance. We quote briefly: 





There is no monument of brass or marble that can 
be erected in honor of any man which can compare 
in beauty, in character, or in permanence, with the 
honor of being identified for years, and perhaps for 
all time, with a system upon which the superstructure 
| of our government is founded, and on which the free 
institutions of this country mst forever rest,—a sys- 
tem which we have inherited from our sturdy ances- 


On the breaking out of 


Three years after this he was called to 


retires 


tors, who gave us the blessings of liberty, and de- 
clared that all men are bern free and equal. There 
is no law of the state or rule of the schoe] board that 
gives the child of the rich any advantage whatever 
over the child of the poor man, even down to the color 
of the cover that shall be used on a textbook, for the 
legislature of Massachusetts has recently declared, 
in the form of a statute, that the city shall furnish 
textbooks to all alike, and free of cost. It onty re- 
mains now for the pupil to take such rank and posi- 
tion as he or she may elect by personal application 
and industry in the race for excellence, which can 
only be attained by an honest and upright perform- 
ance of individual duty. Notwowill travel the same 
road, or have anything like a similar experience. 
Each must build for himself or herself. It has been 
truly said, “ Every person has two educations. one 
which he receives from others, and one, more impor- 
tant, which he gives to himself.”” Education, wrether 
self-acquired or imparted by others, is the most ex- 
cellent attainment, as it enlarges the capacities of 
the mind, promotes their improvement, and renders 
& man respectable in the eyes of society. 

The chines of school instruction is to discipline the 
mind and develop the mental faculties, to prepare 
children for the highest citizenship and the larger 
duties of life. The more intelligent and better edu- 
cated seciety becomes the higher will be the standard 
required to meet the demands of such a position. 
But, in addition to education, there is one more ele- 
ment which is essential to a proper development of 
the duties of a citizen, and that is character, which 
is the crown and glory of life. ‘It is the neblest 
possession of man, constituting a rank in itself, and 
an estate in the general good will, dignifying every 
Station, and exaltingevery position in society.” If [ 
were asked to formulate a maxim, it would be this: 
** Education is the most excellent attainment, and 
character, with the moral courage to do right, is the 
Crown anc glor oflife.” Letme say to those who are 
to receive the benefits of this school, that no virtue 
or achievement in this world, whether in society, art, 
science, literature, or the marts of trade, can be ac- 
quired in a moment, but step by step. As the poet 
has expressed it,— 


“One step at a time and that well placed, 
We reach the grandest height, 
One stroke at a time, earth’s hidden stores 
Will slowly come to | ; 
One seed at a time, and the forest grows, 
One drop at a time,and the river flows 
Into the boundless sea, 


“ One grain of knowledge, and that well stored, 
Another and more on them, 
And as time rolls on your mind will shine 
With many a garnered gem 
Of thought and wisdom. And time will tell 
‘One thing at a time, and that done well,’ 
Is wisdom’s proven rule.” 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS AN APPETIZER. 
Dr. Morris Gipss, Howard City, Mich., says : 
‘*T am greatly pleased with it as a tonic; it is an 
| agreeable and a good appetizer.”’ 








IMPORTANT TO ALL WHO WORK 
for aliving. Write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Me., 
and they will send you full information, free, showing 
you how you can make from $5 to $25 and upwards a 
day and live at home, wherever you are located Some 
have made over $50 ina day. Capital not required; you 
are started free All ages; both sexes. ll is new. 
Great incomes sure from the start. Fortunes await all 


| workers who begin at once. 
| - a 
TEACHERS ! Our New School Aids are used for 
copdneting day schools in good, 
quiet ordes. A set contains 230 large, presty chromo ex- 
celsior, merit and credit cards elegantly lithographed in 
ninety different designs, colors and mottoes, wiee pes set 
#1; half set 115 caids 50c 800 new brilliant designs 
chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 
wedding, visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 
fine gift cards, school reports and teachers’ supplies, 
Large set samples ; half seti5c. Price list free. All 
Rortnes by mail. Stampstaken. FINE ART PUB OO., 
| WARREN, PA. 
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DIFFERENT BOOKS OF 


Artistic Fancy Work, 
Fancy Braid Book, 
Sample Book, with several hun 


The patte 
Doriles, Towel . 
corating, Darned Lace, Knitted Lace, 
Work, Feather Work, P 

Aside from the fascination of “doing 
Fancy Goods andw@ry Goods Sto 








Our 1887 New 


This Outfit is the largest, best and cheapest ever offered, It con- 
tains more new and origina] designs than any other, and it is to be ob- 
tterns are thoroughly made, the outlines 
are clear and distinct, and it is no trouble at all to use 


mane LVLO 


By do ‘our own Stamping—:—By doing it for your friends, 
Our New 1887 Outfit for Sta: is guaranteed to give 
and contains all the followi my — “ " 
1 Chicken 1 Boquet Daisies and Fo e-note for Tidy 


1 Eastlake Des in Violets, 6 in. 
1 Branch of ins and B in. 


500 ILLUSTRATIONS 


dred patterns. Teaches also HOW TO STAMP PLUS 
Kensington, Plush Ribbon, and other stitches. Also How to Do Kensington 
rns contained in this outfit are all useful and desirable 
Lambrequins, Splashers, &c. Plain and 
and Outline Embroidery, Artistic Needlework, Painting on Silk, Velvet and Satin, China 

Crazy Patchwork, Macreme Crochet, Java Canvas 
oint Russe, Cross Stitch, Indian W a 


teactlg others Wanete make thera, af 


res, or by omes 
‘UCAN 
wi on! EO LAs des | do your = — a THE KENSINGT 


Bend ail craers to FRANKLIN NEWS CO. 





NEY 














1 dn, 12 

1 Horse’s Head, 4x5‘ 1 Pond Lily’s Buds and ves, 5 

1 Tinsel Design, 7 in. 1 Boquet of Full-blown Pansies, 10 in. high 

1 bunch of Fuschias, 1 Cryin Baby for Tidy, in Outline, 10 in. 

1 bunch of Strawberries | 1 Alphabet. 1% in. with Sprig of Ferns 
A vine of Forget-me-nots and Daisies outline wor and Girl Skating, 7 inches 
A single Dalsy and Forngt-mo-net, 2x2 in. » beautiful Beallop with Vine, 2 inches wide 
4 bequet of Dalsies and Forget-me-nots, 5x6 inches Elegant Snowflake d is for Crazy Patchwork 
il sprig of Batchelor’s Button, 3) in high superb vine of Point Russe Stitches, 1% inches wide 
i fallen with sprigs of Lily of the Val ey Complete Design ot Crying Child for Tid >in outline 
i vine of Daisies and Ferns, 5 inches wide L str of Scallops for Infant’s Blanke d&e. 

1 growing design of Violets, for Lambreqr ns, &c., ¢in. high. 1 sp Daisies and Buds. 
1 eprig of Daisies, 4 in. high raiding Pattern, wide Ixew vine of Roses, 2 inches wide 
l sprig of Barberries, 8 in. high uet Daisies and buds 2 Braiding Patte. ua, narrow design 
1s a+ A Rose and Bud, 2x2 in. 1 spray Lilies ofthe Valley, 3}4in. | 1 little Bepseray with closed wings 
1 vine with Sealtep, 24 in. wide 1 spray of Autumn Leaves 1 new scallop with Forget-me-nots 
A design, Two Owls on branch 1 vine of Leaves, 134 in. wide 1 vine of Roses and Buds, 5 inches 
A sprig of Golden Kod, ¢in. high 2 sprigs Batchelor’s Button 1 Butterfly on porey of Rosebuds 
i bunch of Roses and Buds, 3x5in. |1 pee scallop for Flannel Skirts | 1 i +! with wide open win 
i cluster of Strawberries, 24x3in. | 1 Boy holding Sunflower, 7 in. 1 bunch of Forget-me-nots, 43 in. 
A sprig of Forget-me-nots, 1}4x2 in. | 1 Boy and Girl for ‘Lidy, 7x6 in. 8 or 10 Crazy Patchwork Cesigns 
1 Peacock Feather 1 Wide Braiding Pattern for Tinsel 

1 Cat 1 Girl for Tidy 1 Kitten, 3% in. high 1 large Butterfly One Stem of Strawberries 
1 Fish 1 Sprig Wheat 1 Full-blown Daisies 1 Spray ofLeaves /|1 design of Child’s Face 
i Daley l large Anchor 1 little Girl, 5in. high 1 Spray of Daisies | 1 nerig of Daisies, 4x5in. 
2 Stars 1 small Anchor llarge bunch Dalsies | 1 Fall-blown Rose | 1 Bunch Forget-me- nots 
1 Pansy 1 bunch Violets 1 Batchelor’s Button | 2 small Butterfiles | 1 Vine of Roses, 2in. wide 
i Arrow 1 Staff of Music llarge bunch Pansies |1Starand Anchor | 1 vine of Roses, 2 in. wide 
8 Sparrows 1 Bird, 4x5inches /|1 Witla Rose and Buds | 1 Hen and Chickens | 1 single Buttercup, 2x2 in. 
Lt buttercup | 1 Owl on branch 1 Vine of Flowers, Sin. | 1 Spray J essami 1 sprig. of Aaters, x33 in. 
1 Tullp, 5in. |i flyingSwallow (1 Bird on Branch, 4in. |1 fprig uttercu 1 bunch of Pansies, 4x5 in. 
little Bird |1 little Butterfly | 1 Half Moon with Face | 1 Hand holding Mat | 1 braiding Vine, 2 in. wide 
a Sprig Pink | 2 Vines of Daisies | 1 branch of KR 9in. | 1 Pretty Girl's Face} 1 braiding. Vine, 14 in. wide 
A Golden Rod | 2 Owlsona branch) 1 large spray of Wheat) 5 Snowflake des! 1 sprig of Smilax, 5in.high 
A sprig Violets! 1 Flying Bird, 5in.| 8 Sprigs Forget-me-not' 1 Odd Fellow 4 | 1 Girl with Hoop, for 


In addition to the above 136 PATTERNS we include Book of Instructions, | Box White Powder, 
# Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, | Plece Stamped Felt with Needle and Silk to work it, also 


as follows: The Com- 

FANCY WORK, bicte auide to 
Book of Ornamental Stitches, 
Knitti and Crocheting and 
H, FELT, &c. Teaches the 

Lustre Painti &c. 
Lamp and Table Mate ‘Tidies, 


g Hatban: 
ven for doing Kensington 
De- 


for stampin: 
concise stions are 


Orapery, &c. 


oer 


nd Turkish 
Aiello Deon 
posh 


tiful articles of Kensington Embroidery. You can teach the art of K mbroidery and Stam . 

do embroidery for others, Many young ladies who in business with our Embroidery Outfit are now ee very 
pretty and paying busi- BEAR IN MIND! All ourorders are filled — , thers is no delay in our establish- 
ness in their own homes. ment, disappoin but of many thousand Stamping Out- 
fits sold by us we have yet to hear of one dissatisfied customer. At the retail prices which many dealers place upon their 
gvods this Outfit represents a value of over We to §YE vYT ING cagmerated above, in- 
cluding the lye BOOKS. by ON AR ! TW * OUR Outfits for 
mail, pa d, any for s Only THRE LLARS, Get three of your 
friends to send with you and get your own OUTFIT FREE! Send Postal Note, Order or Registered 


Letter. 
735 FILBERT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Some Late Publications. 





Title. 
Hauff’s Das Kalte Herz. : - - - - 
The Chaplain’s Craze. - - - - - 
A Demigod. : . e 
Mexico of To oe. - - - 
Harper’s Young People. - - 
For the M«jor - : : 
Rodman the Rocges. - : 
Boy Travelers in Russia. - 
Castile Nowhere’ - : - - 
My Land and Water Friends. - - 
Sights Worth Seeing. - - - - - 
Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century. - 
Marquisof Penalta. - - . - - - 
Zigzag Journey in the Sunny South. - - - 
House Plants as Sanitary Agents - - - 
Charlie Lucken at School and College. 
Once Again. - - - - - - - 
Half-Hours with American Authors. 4vols. - - 
The Closing Scene - - - - - 
Three Thousand Miles Through Brazil. 2 vols. - 
The Volcano Under the City. - - - - 
Essays and Postscripts on Elocution. - 
From Pole to Pole. - - - 
The Dragon Image and Demon. - : 
Combined Number and Language Lessons. 
The Beginner’s Latin Book. - - 
Gulliver's Travels . : : 
The Old Order Changes, 
Cousin Pons - - - - - - 
Rhoda Fleming. - - - - - - 
Madame Mohl. - - : - - 
Children’s Stories of American Progress. 





Author. Publisher. Price. 
Van der Smissen DC Heath & Ca, Boston, 8 80 
Fenn Harper & Brothers, NY, . 4 
Griffin sae ~ 1 50 
i ot 3 50 
Woolson ” 1 00 
cd irl ii Lad 1 00 
Knox = ° 3 00 
Woolson o see o 1 00 
Bamford D Lothrop & Co, Boston, ; +4 
Brandes T ¥ Crowell & Co, N Y, 2 00 
Valdes o o 1 50 
Butterworth Estes & Lauriat, Bo+ton, 1 75 
Anders J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 50 
Adams “ ‘ oo 1 50 
Forrester o ys - 75 
Morris es ” os e 6 00 
Kead “oe o “ “ 8 00 
Wells “o oe “ cr S 00 
Special Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, N Y, 1 00 
Beli E 8S Werner, N Y¥ 1 25 
Stables AC Armstrong & Son, N Y, 1 50 
Du Boise o « aa ” 200 
Ginn & Coad Ginn & Co, Boston, 60 
Collar & Daniell - - ” 110 
Swift bad ad sad 35 
Ma!lock G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 00 
Balzac Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 50 
Meredith “ = = 2 00 
O'Meara o “ “ 1 26 
Wright Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, 1 560 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





WE desire to call attention to the new announce- 
ment of H. H. Carter & Karrick, 3 Beacon 
street, Boston, in this issue of the JOURNAL, of 
** Christmas Cards by mail.’’ The teachers and 
pupils of the public and private schools of the 
United States are already largely familiar with 
Mr. Carter's annual sale of packages of Christmas 





and New Year's cards. Probably no one man in 
this country so well understands the business in all 
its relations. He has, the present year, taken un- 
usval pains in the selection of his styles; and they | 
include the best of Prang’s, Tuck’s, Marcus | 
Ward's, and other publishers. Send for the cards| 
as numbered in the announcement, and you can | 
rely upon their reaching you promptly, and being 
fully up to description. The special offer ‘‘ To 
teachers on!y,’’ for 1886, is as follows: 

**50 Mareus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful 
ecards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for post- 
age. Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for 
postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 
$3.00 and 20 cents for postage and registering. 
Every packet will be sent in pasteboard protect- 
ors and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe trans- 
mission. 

**The above offers inelude our Easter card packets 
for 1887. These will be ready about March 1. 
Heavy envelopes for mailing, 12 cents for each 
packet. Lowest prices in the United States.’’ 





IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
e Hire and Transfer of Bagrage wy sto at the 
rand Union Hotel, ongens re said ‘epot. 
rs arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by ew f the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
w600 logs ~y St A 4 
egant , 1.00 and upwa r day. 
gees Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
pny | at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the city. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 

Grand Ceptral free. 


Euro- 
d Wine 





THE Princess Louise has made several drawings 
for The Youth's Companion to illustrate an article 
on *‘ Salmon-Fishing in the Cascapediac,’’ by the 
Marquis of Lorne. They use the money which 
they receive for their work in helping poor En- 
glish and Scotch families to emigrate to Canada. 
Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and bcautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns and Buuions, 25c. 
Hil’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 





— Virtue is the roughest way, 
But proves at night a bed of down. 
— Wotton. 


— Th’ unletter’d Christian, who believes in gross, 
Plods on to heav’n, and ne’ er is at a loss. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a rere and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and ali Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousanss of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows, Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering. I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
sing. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this oe W. A, NOYEs, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


— Who pants for glory finds but short repose, 
A breath revives him, and a breath o’ erthrows. 
— Pope. 
— True friends appear less moved than counterfeit. 
— Roscommon. 
ADVICE To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Svothing Syrup should always be used when echil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once ; A enmages natural, quiet sleep b 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as “‘ bright asa button.” It is very pleas- 
ant oe t soothes the child, softens the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
Fowels, and isthe best kn 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Pride (of all others the most dangerous fault) 
Proceeds from want of sense, or want of thought. 
The men who labor and digest things most 
Will be much apter to despond than boast ; 
For if your author be profoundly good, 
> Twill cost you dear before he’s understood. 

— Roscommon, 





— What isacold inthe head? Medical author- 
ities say it is due to atmospheric germs, uneven 
clothing of the body, rapid cooling when in perspi- 
ration, ete. The important point is, that a cold in 
the head is genuine rhinitis, an inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the nose, which, when un- 
checked, is certain to produce a catarrhal condi- 
tion,—for catarrh is essentially a ‘‘ cold’’ which 
nature is no longer able to ‘‘ resolve’’ or throw off. 
Ely’s Cream Balm has proved its superiority, and 
sufferers from cold in the head should resort to it 
before that common ailment becomes seated and 
ends in obstinate catarrh. 





— I love and fear not, and I cannot lose 
One instant this great certainty of peace. 
Long as God ceases not, cannot cease ; 
I must arise. — Helen Hunt Jackson. 





— The ladies all say nothing is perfect but the 
first baby and Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, The latter has no equal as a female rem- 
edy. 


— Like a lovely tree 
She grew to womanhood, and between whiles 
Rejected several suitors, just to learn 
How to accept a better in his turn. — Byron. 





— Asingle bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will 
establish the merits of this medicine as a blood 
purifier. Many thousands of people are yearly 
eured of chronic diseases by the faithful use of this 
remedy. It is unequaled for the cure of scrofula. 





— Whatever Nature has in worth denied, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride. 
— Pope. 





— Every girl who expects to keep up with the 
times wears clocks on her stockings and uses Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
— She decently in form pays heav’n its due, 
And makes a civil visit to her pew. 
— Young. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of — from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 

known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and say+d him from death. An 

sufferer trom this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed, stamped Mg to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
East 9th St., New York, will recelve the recipe free 
of charge. eow 


| A PENT BOOK OF INESTIMABLE VALUE.” 


First STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


Seven Parts in one 16mo volume, or in Four Books, 
as follows: Book One: Natural History of Animals. 
Book Two: Plants, Stones, and Rocks. Book 
Three: Physics and Chemistry. Book Four: Anat- 
omy and Physiology. Revised and Corrected by 
Prof. Wm. H. Greene. With 550 Illustrations. Com- 
plete in one volume. 16mo. Cloth, 75 cents ; or in 
separate volumes, 30 cents each. 


500,000 copies of this work were sold in France in three years. 
not a school, even in the smallest village, that does not use it. 











There is 


From E. E. HUGHES, Supt. of Public Instruction: HARRISBURG, OCT. 30th, 188°, 
“T have regarded the work in its original form a very valuable aid to the introduction of the study of 


Physical Science in our more primary schools.” 


From M. A. HOWELL, State Supt. of Public Instruction: BALTIMORE, MD.,, Oct. 27th, 1886. 
“T consider it the best introduction to Science, Natural and Experimental, below the High School 
grade, that I have yet seen ; if indeed any book, can be called best when there is no other single book with 


‘which it can be properly compared.” 


From E. A. JONES, Supt. Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle: , 

“I believe you have done a good service to the cause of Education by publishing the work in this country. 
Very few of our scholars reach the High School, where these studies are usually taught. But such a 
book as the “ First Steps in scientific Knowledge” could be taken with Sreasmes and profitin the lower 
trades. If this were done, an interest would be awakened that would lead many to further study, either in 
the more advanced grades of schvool,or by means of larger and more complete treatises on the same subjects.”’ 





(= Descriptive Catalogues, containing full lists of Educational Publications, 
sent on application. 


Address J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, NV. EZ. Agent, 87 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Boys and Girls Can Make Money for Christmas 
by Selling our Cards te Friends and 
Neighbors Everywhere. 

OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1886 and 1887 are now reedy. 
We assure customers that the high standard of our Cards is 
more than maintained this year. We advise early orders, as 

many will certainly desire to re order. 
These Cards Sell Themselves Wherever Shown. 

No. 1.— FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 
Prang's, Hildesheimer & Faulkner, and other fine 
Christinas and New Year Cards, together with a HANDSOME 
DOUBLE FRINGED CARD. 

p No. 2.—FOR 50 CENTS and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 

iid y $f large and finer Cards from the above publishers, with one 

i / 4 FiNE FROSTED CARD 

No. 3.—FOR 81.00 and 6 Cents for Postage, a choice 
se'ection of 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF PRANG'S, HILDE- 
SHEIMER & FAULKNER, etc., aygreon— | a HANDSOME IL- 
LUMINATED FOLDING SOUVENIR, containing BELLS ACROSS 
THE SNOW, Miss Havergal, or RING OUT, WILD BELLS, 
Tennyson, or XMAS BELL, Longfellow, anda HAND PAINTED 
CARD 

No. 4.—FOR $1,00 and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection 
of 10 LARGER AND FINER CARDS, together with an LI- 
luminated Calendar for 1887. 

No. 5.—FOR $1.00 and 10 cents for Postage, 10 double- 








Fringed Cards (not folded), each in a separate envelope, 
together with a Fine Satin Card, 
beautiful Satin Cards, with gilt edge, with a beautitul 
Chromo Card of above cut and verse by L. Prang & Co. 
QRWHY SHOVLDT TROUBLE 
© SEND ‘YOU THIS CARD 
T x TH AR cents each, including Two Christimas Souvenir Books. 
Retail Price, 50 cents each. 
Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 
Cents and $1.00 each, for Christmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different 
50 Marcus Ward's, Prang's and other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 Cents for Postage. Better 
Assortment, $2.60 and 10 Cents for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, @3 and 20 Cents for 
Heavy Envelopes for Mailing, 12 cts. for each packet. 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
of Paper and Envelopes, with prices and number of sheets toa pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts., and special 
prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. ‘ - K ” 


Ne , al No. 6.— FOR 25 CENTS and 2 Cents for Postage, 8 
No. 8.—FOR 81.00 and 8 Centsfor Postage, 8 beautiful 
BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 fine Cards of Prang’s, or Tuck’s. 
tastes and ages as specified. 
Postage and Kegistering. 
PAPER BY THE POUND,— We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut Paper Co. (established in 
H. H. GARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 








FOR 


This is one of the best aids 


of the pupil. 
to commit to memory, 
used in connection with it. 
perforated maps in portfolio. 
Price, 60 cents. Sent to 





3 me, rising from teothing or other causes 


ES Dee 5 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


ane! _— 1 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward's, and other beautiful cards. 
You KNow JHAT I LoVE You No. 7.— FOR 81.00 and 4 Cents for Postage, 6 large and 
AND LOVE YOU RIGHT HARD 
Screen Folding Cards, with verses on some y Miss caver 
gal, Longfellow.and Tennyson. Retail Prices from 15 to 75 
SUNDAY SoROCL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, part Christ- 
mas Cards. 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 
Chromo Lithograph Cards by Prang & Co., of the above cut and verse, and companion cards, per dozen, 
postpaid, $1.00. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
Every packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors, and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission, 
The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1887. These will be ready about March Ist. 
1822), and manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be made). 
Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are abie always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets 
SECOND ANNUAL EDITION. 
THE 


SCHOOL YEAR 1886-7. 


Eastern and Western Hemispheres, Complete. 
WITH PERFORATED MAPS FOR SLATE -DRAWING. 


By G. C. FISHER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT WEYMOUTH, Mass, 


to the teaching of Geograpliy ever published. It is designed not 


only as an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise text-book to be placed in the hands 
It contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required 
It is a condensation of the large geographies, any one of which may be 
This book is in octavo form, bound in substantial cloth, with eleven 


any address, postpaid. Teachers, School Officers, and the trade 


promptly supplied. For introduction rates, address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 




















Nov. 18, 1886. 
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VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


or ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses $0 common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 

t@rPLeasaxt To Tur 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
Iy Liguip, PILL on 
LOZENGE Form, (6 
FoR $5.) Errurs 


Zs? 2 CIA O¥ THE LATTER 
a EL ee LAt¢1L. GENT BY MAIL sr- 
Yo FROM OBSERVATION, ON ERCEIPT OF PRICT, 

Xaus. Povxuam's “GUIDE TO HEALTU” AND CONFIDEN- 
TUL CINCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRISs 


AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS. Mention this Paper. 








Ladies’ Wea my messes. 


Mr. T. H. Gafferd of Chureh Hill, Md.,is so 
thankful for the restoration of his wife to com- 
Jlete heatth, that he is willing to certify to the 
fact and manner of hercure. To Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham: This is to certify to the grand effects 
of your Vegetable Compound. My wife was 
suffering from a terrible disease which seemed 
to baffle the skill + f the best medical men. She 
was ina poor, languid, depressed, nervous con- 
dition. e finally concluded to try your Vege- 
table Compound. and to our great surprise the 
half of one bottle had not been taken befere 
there seemed te be a thorough change in her 
whole condition. and now to-day she is In good 
health and entirely relieved from all former de- 
pressed feetings. T. H. GAFFURD and Wife. 


PHYSICAL SALVATION. 
‘‘ Blessed Art Thou above all Others.’ 


Some of the expressions of gratitude for the 
physica regeneration wrought by Mrs. Lydia 
¢. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound read like 
the resosnas of converts after a religious re- 
vival. It brings salvation to the body. A lady 
in Franklin Parish, La., writes: “I tried one 
bottle of your Compound fur Prolapsus Uteri 
and Leueorrhea. I never had anything in my 
life that did me as much good. I was hardly 
able to walk about without difficulty. I could 
not step upon anything without pain. When [ 
think how much good that one bottle did me. 
I feel as if I could fall on my Knees to you and 
say: Blessed art thou above all others, for thou 
art one of the greatest benefactors that woman 
ever had.”’ 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 

laneous works of FICTION, 
POETRY, or 
TRAVEL, 
any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 
ing condition and copyright date. 
EDW. E. BABB & CO. 

9 Franklin Street, Boston. Mass. 
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4 PREMIUMS FREE! 


We will send Free to anyone 
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“SSS Le -18 it with 30 cts., our large 16 
\ - a= page 64 col. paper for 3 months 
= A and Four Beautiful Gifts 
us FREE asfellows: |, Blega.t 


Japanese Folding Bracket, as 
shown in picture, beautifally 
2 ormamente with Japanese 

views in colors, an elegant or- 
namentfor parlor or bedroom, 
Will xreatly add to the beauty 
of your room, folds up when 
notin use, « 1 Elegant Best 
Felt Tidy, with new st)le de- 
sign all stamped ready to work. 
3. Set of Beautiful Cards snit- 
table for Christmas, New Year 


New Style Red Dessert 
Napkins, always useiul and 
very neat, Now reader, we will 
send the above-described Pre- 
sents free if you will eend us 
: O cts. for the } LUSTRATED 
+ ECOMPANION for 3 monutas. It 

fe isasplendid paver, and every- 
eA B body likes it. 4 Subscriptions 
Fan fonr sete of premiums for 
, Don’t mise thie great chance. Send to-day. Stamps 'aken, 


1.0 
e' F. NASON, Publisher, t!! Nassau St., New York. 





ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff. 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 





When I say cure 1 do not mean FI J $ ! a 


time and then have them return I mean a radical cure. 
i have made the disease of Fite EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have falled is no reason for 
Bot now receiving acure. Bend at onc» for a treatise and a 

Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 


It costs you nothing for a trial, and I will cnre you. 
Address Dr. H. & ROOT, 188 Pearl SupNow York- 


35) Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
brightdesigns. 100. @am Carp Oo., Brooklyn, N.Y . 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Andover Review, for November, is a strong 
number. It contains the first of a series of editorial 
articles on “Christianity and its Modern Competi- 
tors,” which will attract great attention. The “ Re- 
sult at Des Moines” will be read with great interest. 
The announcement for the coming year promises 
among other things, a number of papers on “ Fidu- 
elary and Commercial Morality.” The important 
subject of “City Evangeliz»tin” will receive at- 
tention in editorial and contr:buted articles. Pro- 
fessor Palmer will close the discussion on “The 
New Education,” in the December and Janua 
numbers; after which other topics of educationa 
interest will be introduced. A series of articles 
will be given on Eminent Literary Men whose works 
Frscess special moral and spiritual significauee, 

he first, on Hawthorne, will appear in the January 
number. The interesting department of MisSionar 
Intelligence, conducted by Rev. C. C. Starbuck, will 
be supplemented by papers on Missionary Problems 
in Japan, China. and India, by Rev. Edward A. Law- 
rence, who is making a special study of these prob- 
lems in those countries. The other departments 
will be kept up to the high standard heretofore at- 
tained,—*ocivlogical Notes, by Rev. 8. Dike; 
Archxological Notes. by Professor Taylor; Biblical 
and Historical Criticism, and Book Reviews. 


— The New Prince'on Review, for November, 
maintains its high character, and has seven timely 
and scholarly articles, together with criticisms, notes, 
and reviews, iucluding articles on “ Recent Earth- 

uakes and Their Study,” “ The Present Outlook in 

“hysics,” and * The Development of Philosophy in 
Germany ” ; also the Record of Important American 
Foreign, Literary, Scieutific, Ari. and Archaulogiest 
News “ The Modern Novel,” by Thomas 3. Perry isa 
very suggestive paper on the new methods in fiction. 
Dr. James McCoshi discusses * Realism,” and Fran- 
cis Brown bas a very able article on * The Resurree- 
tion of Buried sanemeee.” This number completes 
the first year. in which it has made a remarkable 
record in —< and pure literature. The announce- 
ment for 1887 is most eucouraging. Without party 
or sectarian bias, it will seek to establish a medium 
througu which the best thought of our ablest writers 
may contribute to the building up of the moral, in- 
teilectual, and political life of the nation. Terms, 
$%.00 a year in advance. New York: A. C, Arm- 
strong & Son. 


— D. Lothrop & Co. announce that they have made, 
without reducing quantity or quality. an extraordi- 
nary reduction in the price of Wide Awake, the ilius- 
trated young folks’ maxzazine (1000 quarto pages and 
500 original pictures yearly), and will now receive 
subscriptions at the tormer wholesale price of only 
$2404 year. Kev. Samuel Longfellow is preparing 
erticles for both the Christmas aud New Year’s num- 
bers: * Longfellow’s Boyhood” and “* Longfellow 
with the Children ’’—giving hitherto unpublished let- 
ters of the poet. Some time ago Wide Awake ar- 
ranged with Elizabeth Stuart Phelps for all the 
young folks’ Christmas sturies which she should 
write. The first of the number is to appear in the 
comiug Christmas issue, aud is entitled “A Pretty 
Scarecrow.” Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney has just com- 
— a series of poems which is to run through 
he volume for 1887. 


—Full of those bright and readable articles that 
make up a popular juagazine, the November Brook- 
lyn Mugazine is eminently interesting and entertain- 
ing. Mr. Williain H. Rideing’s seguud gussipy paper 
on “ The Royal Navy of Great Britain,” serves as tle 
opening attraction, and pres us a clear idea of what 
it costs to maintain kus and’s navy. The puetry of 
the uumber is especia! y suod. Mrs. Beecher’s last 
letter from Engla:d takes us with ber famous hus- 
band on his lecturing tuur through Kugianud, Sevt- 
land. lreland, and Wales: in addition to which vre 
given the farewell sermous of Heury Ward Beecher 
in England, and four sermons by T. DeWitt Talmage, 
all authoriz d acd revised by the preachers them- 
selves. This magazine costs 20 cents per single num- 
ber. 7 Murray St., New York. 

— The November number of American Art was 
published about the teuth of November. Its leading 
full-page illustration is a steel-plate bird picture, by 
Messrs. John A. Lowell & Co., for a troutispiece; a 
tinted drawing of a scene in Holland, by Mr. Louis 
K. Harlow; the library in the house of Dr. Kk, C 
Fiower, on Commonwealth avenue, Boston, by Mr. 
W. H. Garrett; a Japanese interior with figures, by 
Shirayama Dani, the Japanese art st, aud a group of 
desigus in metal work, H. D. Murphy. There are 
Ssinalier drawings illustPating several articles. ‘lhe 
articles of the number are good; the * American Art 
Notes” are valuable. American Art Magazme Cuv., 
Studio Building, Buston. Per year, $2.50; single 
numbers, 25 cents. 


— The Homiletic Review, for November, possesses 
the average merit of this remarkable magaziue. 
The leading paper, entitled “The Conversion of 
St. Paul: lts Preparation and its Purpose,” is equal 
in interest aud pee to anything that has appeared 
in its pages. Li the ey is carried out, it is safe 
to say the readers of the Homiletic Review fur 1887 
will have au intellectual feast surpassed in variety 
and richness by ho other Keview in the country. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey St., 
New York. $3.00 per year; 30cts. per single number, 

— The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health. 
for November, opeus with a biographical aud phren- 
vlogical sketch, aud an admirable portrait of Edward 
S. Morse, President of the American Science Assv- 
ciation; ** George Eliot and Phrenology ” is brief but 
rome neg | to all students of mind; “ Labor and 
Capital” figure m the puetical contributions; a very 
touching poem is ** Our Faith’; * Our Mentorial Bu- 
reau”’ is uifusually rich in items of general interest. 
$2.00 per year; 20 cents per number. Fowler & 
Wells Co., publishers, New York, 


—The November Fountain, published at York, 
Pa., is a representative number, covtaining most 
timely and entertainmg articles. It is especially 
adapted to supplementary reading in schools. Ail 
the departments are well sustained by able conti ibu- 
tors. The music of this number, * Watch your 
Words,” is charming. Price per copy, 10 ceuts. 

— The bound number of the Magazine of Art for 
1886 makes as baudsume a huliday bovk as one would 
wish to have. Lt is filied with llusirations in the va- 
rious styles of tlhe reproducing arts, and is an art 
yallery which one may visit every day with profit, 
aud for which privilege he pays but une adinission fee. 

—‘* Nervous Children,”’ by Dr. Charles L. Dana, is 
one of the leading subjects in Babyhood, for Novem- 
ber. The general departments of the magazine 
abound in more than the usual number of hints and 
helps in the care of tufants. 15 ceuts a number; $1.50 
a year. 5 Beekman St., New York. 

—A new magazine devoted to general literature 
has appeared, called /avis’ Literary Monthly, pub- 
lished by A. E. Davis & Co., Chicago, Ll. Price $1.00 
er year; single numbers, 10 cents. The first num- 
bee las a wide range of readable articles. 


Primary ald Grammar Teachers. 


ve had norma! training and successful expe- 
) ay WANTED for —- in 4 vicinity of 
elsewhere. ply at once 
Boston and elsew eT aM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 











C. | ists, to Business Firms. 





¢ eachers’ Ageycies. | Geachers’ Agencies. 








Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 





EST TEACHERS, aAMESEG*Yy, | 


alla provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; reeom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COVRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


SuccessruL TEAcHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr QO. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 








The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing ee weer 
b some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 

36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


Ss E 
Av Ss Cy >, 
Teachers’ Bureau Se 


w? 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers. Copy- 
Mra. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges aud Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


‘CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
\ trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 



































PROFESSIONAL. 








(“HANDLER SCIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
/ College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


M ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

lL Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

trie Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROBR, Sec’y. 














INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
GANNETT. IysriTeTe. 

















For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
4 Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Caas. C. BRAGDON. Prineipal, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
V ASS, STATE NOKMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
i¥i for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing ef teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


i NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars, ete., address 
Miss ELLEN Hypks, Principal. 


“TATE NORWAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
~2 For both sexes. For catalogues. address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


VI ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ul For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russe 1, Principal. 


\ TATE NORWAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
-? For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


‘TaTE NURMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
S For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScorT. 


HODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 


vanced Course f classes of students. Ad- 
dresa, for circular MoraaN, Prin. 























‘or spec 
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PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of lowa. 





Send for application form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LAND 1S, Man’r, 206 No.7th St., Allentewa, Pa. 
“want” TEACHERS ? *xait’ SCHOOLS ? 


Southern School Agency. 


Ga ESTABLISHED 1880. 9 
1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with stamp. 8. 8. WOOLWINE. Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 


American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y¥. 


merican Bureau of Education, 


Washington, D.C.; St. Louis, Mo.; Dal- 
las, Tex.; N. VW. City; New Orleans, La. ; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., supplies 


TEACHERS rositioxs, COLLEGES 


POSITIONS, 


And schools with Professors pronase Assistants, 
and Tuters—graduates from Jobns & opkins, Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale. aud almost every other I pe 
ane Vollege in America ; also undergraduates of a 
grades ; Governesses for families, and Musie and 
Art Teachers from the best Colleges and Conserva- 
tories; Institutions with all kind of modern furn'ture 
and appara'us at lowest prices. Organized by expe- 
rienced educators. Facilities, in many respects, un- 
equaled by any other Bureau or School Agency. 
Patronage from every quarter of the U.S. Endorsed 
in 30 states. Teachers desiring positions apply at 
any time; those who have positions, but desire to 
change, the earlier they apply the better; those who 
are without positions register at once. Schools in 
different countries open almost every month, Addi- 
tions and changes in faculties are continually poe 
made, Manv teachers fail to hold positions secure 
them in vacations. We have continuous calls for 
teachers. For a Registration Blank send stamp to 
the above address at any office mentioned (one regis- 
tration sufficient for y!! 

References as to the President’s character and rep. 
utation as an educational worker: Bishop McTyeire, 
Pres. of Vanderbilt Univ.; Rev. Geo. W. Price D.D., 
Pres. S.C. Y. L.; Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., Pres. 
Ward’s Seminary; Hon. W. B. Bate, Gov., Tenn. 

Clip this advertisement for future reference. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY, © “a Azeee*> 


Syracuse. N. Y. 


The Best Agency for Em- 
pleyers, other things being 
equal, is that which registers 





the larges' number of selected, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
sified candidates. Our Agency 
now numbers more than 3,000 
teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a ponanete envelope 
oemeans photograph, t stimo- 
nials, and all letters received. 
By sevcra: systems of indexing, a moment’s glance 
will show whieh of all of these teachers are available 
for a particular position, and then a closer comparison 
from their envelopes soon points out the best fitted. 
Among teachers ve ta aced are two lady teach- 








ers at Marshalltown, Ia., $1,000 and $600; teacher of 
mathematics, State Normal School, Peru, Neb., $1,200; 

rincipal High School, Auburn, N. Y., $2,000. ete. 
Read his, which is a sample «f many letters received: 
* ELMIRA, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 
cent application to you for a science teacher in our 
Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson. at $650 Allow me to express 
|our hearty appreciation of your promptness and the 
manifest Care taken exactly to fill our want.—G. V. 
R. MERRILL, Supt.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

ocagcsagte HIRAM ORCUTT, M 

A ‘a 
8 Somerset St., t = 

















PUBLIC OPINION. 
MARIETTA COLLEGE, OcT. 22, 1886. 
From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Oreutt, I 
should not exp ct any man in the country to 
excel him in selecting the right teacher for the 
oe ts rletta College pany a yoy 
arietta ege, a r sixt 
. fen n os ixteen years 
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COMPOSITION DAY MADE BRIGHT! 


SELECTIONS 


WRITTEN REPRODUCTION. 


By EDWARD R. SHAW, Principal of the Yonkers (N. Y.) High School. 





A collection of carefully graded selections, designed to aid the teacher in making composition writ- 
ing and language study interesting and attractive to the pupils. The work is divided into three parts, 
‘with suggestions to the teacher at the beginning of each part, and notes. 


Sample copies of this work will be mailed, post-paid, to teachers, on receipt of 53 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A Boom Begun! 


BARNES’ NEW CHOGRAPHY. 


Two Books Only. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barhtes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 

“On the Observational and Inductive Methods.”— | 
Christian Union.” _ 

These books are giving a good account of them- 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, Louisville, Ky., Saratoga, N. Y., 
Paterson, N. J., and elsewhere. Their reputation 
may be seen in the fullowing extracts : 

“The plan of the book is excellent.””"—Academy. 

“Masterpieces of Science and Art.” — New York 
School Journal. 

* Illustrations artistic, Maps perfect, Text clear and 
comprehensive.’’—Chicago Interior. 

* Methodical in arrangement, clear and perspicu- 
ous in statement, and elegant in construction.” — 
Education. : 

“In the front rank of practical school books.”’— 
New England Journal of Education. 








+" S ope pages free. Sample copies, postpaid 171 B 
t of , A R k roadway. 
cn Te0atet Of ems a 00., Pubiichers, | O & MAYN ARD, view YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Mist] Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 

ee *s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Ke Ds 


French Course ; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 


glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
(51 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


STUDENTS’ EDITION 


— or — 


Standard Poetry. 


With Notes by W. J. Roure, A. M., and many 
Illustrations. 


111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
4d. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEipsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Lar; Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOP, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


The Modern Speller, 


160 pp., boards. A new book on a new plan, 
adapted to modern methods. By mail, postpaid, 
for 25 cents. Published by 

TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
With Maps ane many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. 











The text correctly printed for the first time in 
fifty years. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 


The first complete ‘‘ Variorum ”’ edition. 


SELECT POEMS of TENNYSON. 


The Lady of Shalott, Dream of Fair Women. 





Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. Morte d’ Arthur, Locksley Hall, The Brook,ete, 
se 
’ IRELAND. ‘ : SCOTT’S MARMION. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNYSON, 
CHILDE HAROLD. 


Each in one vol., 16mo. Richly and copiously 
illustrated. 





School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


THE GILMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
- heretofore known. Wonderfully effic ent in 

1€ Study of eeography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepared paper, instructions, ete., sent free to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 

It will pay any teacher to investigate this. 

J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 

14 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars, containing the 
Editor’s practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211i Tremont Street, Boston. 
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SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westiake’s Common School Literature. 

Lieyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Pewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitutiou. 





eow 





Read New England Pablishing €om- 
pany’s Advertisement on Page 330. Peterson’s Science. 


Cc. L. SS. C. 
COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1886 — 1887. 


REQUIRED READINGS.—PRICES TO MEMBERS. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, AND JAMES P. MAGEE, 
805 Broadway, New York. 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
BOUND IN CLOTH. 
Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. B Classic French Course in English. By Dr. W. C. 


eow 








pa pg gen LL.D., of Michigan Uni- | Wilkinson. 16mo, - - Pe - $ .60 
versity. Ue gk ee ee we $1.00 | Warren Hastings. Ry Lord Macaulay. 
Becsentione, ma, poprenons. By Henry W. War- . L. 8. C. dition’) 16mo, — : rs “s — d 
ren, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, - _- = = 1,00| A Short History of the Early Church. By J. F. 
Sketches from English Ley By Prof. A. M. | Hurst, D.D. LL.D. 16mo, r+ oft P 
pe A.M., of Yale liege. (Not re- The Christian Religion. By George P. Fisher, 
uired of Class 1887.) 12mo, | D.D., LL.D., Prof. of Feclesiasticai History 


i TR eee * 
English Literature. By Prof. H. A. Beers, A.M., in Yale College. 16mo, 
of Yale. 16mo, - = - = = «=  ,60' Required Readings in The Chautauquan, 
On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
A 16-page weekly for young people and their teachers; J. H. Vincent, LL.D., 
Our Yonth : Editor. $1.25 per year. Departments: School at Home, Recreation, Debat- 
ing Club, Journalist (latter two by subscribers), etc. Sample copies free. PHILLIPS & HUNT, N. Y. 


-50 
1.50 





Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 
A Desortrrive Crroutar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teaching of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 
A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers 
half the retail price. 
DR. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust St., Pamapenpaia, Pa. 


Address 


and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded ee 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE,| 


by the author on receipt of 


For Thanksgiving, for 
the Merry Days of December, or 
for Any Festival Occasion. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


High School Collection. 
By JOHN W. TUFTS, and H. E. HOLT. 


NOW READY. 

A choice collection of bert songs for mixed voices 
from the best masters, suited to High Schools, Acade- 
mies, and all schools of similar grade. 
Introductory price, 90 cents. 


A copy will be mailed, postpaid, to any teacher for 

examination, on receipt of Introductory price. 

SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS, Manager, at 9 Bond St., N. Y. 
S. A. MAXWELL & Co., 134-136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxtiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., -10 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, -40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
412 Fourth Ave., New York. 
42 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “sew ‘tous: 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 

DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. | 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 





THE ROYAL SINGER (for Singing Classes) 
contains many bright Choruses,secular and sacred, 


60 cts., $6 per dozen. 

ANTHEMS OF PRAISE, a new collection, is 
filled with brilliant Anthems and Choruses. $1, 
$9 per dozen. 

SONG GREETING (for High Schools) has many 
attractive 4 part songs, very effective for public 
singing. 60 cts., $6 per doz. 

SONG OF PROMISE (for Sunday Schools) pro- 
vide liberally for festive occasion in Sunday School 
or social life. 35 cts., $3.60 per dozen. 

KING WINTER (30 cts., $3 per dozen) by L. 0. 
Emerson, and 

CAUGHT NAPPING (30 cts., $3 per dozen) by 
Leo Lewis, are the nicest kind of Xmas Cantatas, 
and quite new ; and the 

BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD (12 cents), by 
Rosabel, is a new and well arranged Christmas 
Service. 

Buy these books in time for thorough practice ! 











Among Ditson’s Octave Music (about 3000 differ- 
}ent pieces, costing but 5 to10 cts. per copy) there 
;are very many beautiful Carols, and the general 
selection embraces a great deal of the most popular 
'choral music in the world. Send for lists. Send 
retail price of any book, and receive it by mail. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


SE SIST 


; FOR 1886. 
Christmas Selections, = 
ed by 


Containing new and beautiful carols, prece 
an interesting and instructive ponsive Ser- 
vice. 16 Pages. Printed incolors. Price 5cts. each, 
or 50 cts. a dozen by mail postpaid; @4 a hundred by 
express not prepaid. 
Peace on Earth. 

A Christmas Service by J. E. HALL, 
Consisting of Responsive Readings and Recitations, 
thronghout, whichare interspersed new and appro- 

riate songs prepared especially for this Service. 
*rice same as for **Christmas Selections.’’ 


TheWAIFS’ CHRISTMAS 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA By 
CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM and GEO. F. ROOT, 
Tilustrating the true spirit in which Christmas 
should be observed—that is the spirit of kindliness 
and good willtoall. Price 50cts. each by mail post- 
paid; $3a dozen by express not prepaid. 

Send for our comp!ete list of Christmas Music 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 
For Sale by all Music and Book Dealers. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


























are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. —- have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the couptry, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
e, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Wental Science, English Literature 








» * 
presses gp restes Ee Some and School, 61.38 Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, - $ .75 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology - 2 s 1.50 | Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - . 90 
Crane & Brun’s French er, « « , 1£,50|MecElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 
Day’s *sychology, Kthics, Esthetics, and Logic. Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - = © 1.26 
flart’s German assics for students Baldwin’s Essential Studies in iterature, 1.25 
(4 vois. rexdy) * (60 and $1.00| Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - ~~ 1.26 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - 50) Fenno’s Favorites, No 1, 2,38, 4,each - —.26 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25|Harrison’s French Syntax, = = = = = 2 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. Litus - «+ 4,09) Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, oe 
ew ng B gE - ee for Schools, - + Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 
man’s German Exercises, - bd . * . 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, 7 1.20 NOW READY: 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each = 55 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Readigg, - ~- 75 i A F R A N ( E 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vuis.), T5c. to $20 . 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - 3. Notes @un Americain, recueillies et mises en 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - - 1.55 ordre par A. de Rougemont. 


An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 
French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 
188 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


Address 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 


sturtevant’s Keonomics, - -*- + -*_ = 75 
The Klementary Selence Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) Each, | 1.25 
full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the ; 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
— Keys), 7 Rot — sepa- | 
rately ; School- edition (without Keys), bound in ing and Speaking.—EnglishPronunciation —English Pho- 
cloth, $1.25. For sale by all booksellers; sent, post- netic Elements. Alphabetics — Relation of Tones to 
id, on receipt of price, by Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 Language —The Tones of Speech.—_The Instrument of 


vassau St., New York. pectus mailed free. | Speech,—Respiration in Speech.—Phonetic Sy!abication. 
—Accent.—Emphasis.—Rhythm as Affecting Reading — 


Rhyme as Affecting Pronunciation.—Expressive Speech. 
Action.—Class Characteristics of Delivery.—Defects and 
Impediments of Speech. — Orthography. — Visibility of 
Speech. — Imitation. — Reading and Readers.— OUratory 
and Orators.—An Alphabet of Orators.—A Shadow- 


Class of Students 
yomeal. Address the Publisher, 


Cloth, $1.25, 
EDGAR 8S. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 











A NEW BOOK by A. MELVILLE BELL. 
‘* Essays and Postscripts on Elocution.’ 
Contents :—The Science of Elocution —Faults in Read- 





SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s y "44 ete. - 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Sept. Isr. 


The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E, Warts, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 
emnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 
school education. For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persons interested in education. 12mo, full cloth. Mailing price, $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. By Franx Azorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 
Cleveland (O.) public schools, 


Designed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 
elemen ry principle of mechanical drawing. Part I., Geometrical Drawing, with problems. Part 
If., Constructive Drawing, with eS ems. Preceded by a chapter on “ Draughting Tools. May be 
used wing. 

Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 85 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 Z.%a'aut RtiwYosinnat™ © 














Illustrated. One vol., 16mo, 121 pages. 
Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 














